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BOOK IV. 

LESSON I. 
ACCESSION OF QEOKQE III. (1760 A.D.) 
The reign of George III. is one of the most 
important in our history. A new historical epoch 
begins with his accession. The work of the 
English Revolution, begun under William III. and 
Mary, had heen irrevocably completed in the pre- 
Tioua reign. Civil and religious liberty bad been 
secured, and the Protestant succession firmly esta- 
blished. But during the period m "^^adei "Oassfc 
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great changes were accomplished many abuses 
arose which needed correction, especially in the 
character and usages of Parliament. The chief 
power in the State now lay in the House of Com- 
mons, over which the people had little or no 
control. The work remaining to be done in order 
to complete what had already been accomplished 
was that of parliamentary reform. Though the 
necessity for this important object was seen at the 
very beginning of the new reign, its achievement 
was long delayed by the great wars of the latter 
half of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. We may, therefore, regard the 
reign of George III. as the connecting link between 
the era of the Revolution, beginning in 1688, and 
the era of parliamentary reform effected in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. This monarch's 
reign is also memorable for its great length — the 
longest in our history, — for the dismemberment of 
the British Empire by the separation of the Ame- 
rican colonies, and for its contests with the forces 
of the French Revolution. 

George III. ascended the throne in October, 
1760. He had then just completed his twenty- 
second year. His father, Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, had died nine years previously from the 
effects of a blow from a cricket-ball. Young 
George grew into manhood under his mother's care, 
apart from the Court of his grandfather, George II., 
where Whig influence was supreme. His instructors 
were chieQy men of Tory sympallai^^, "who wished 
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to free the Crown from the control of the great Whig 
families under which it had fallen. The Government 
of England at that time was really an oligarchy, 
that is to say, it was ruled by a few. The powerful 
Whig aristocracy overruled every other authority 
in the kingdom, and the sovereign was little more 
than a puppet in its hands. 

Against this state of things a strong reaction 
had set in, which was fostered in the household of 
the heir-apparent of the Throne, and supported by 
the Tory party. Among those who frequented 
the home of the young Prince of Wales was John, 
Earl of Bute, a Scotch nobleman of Tory views, 
who had been in the service of the Prince's father. 
Bute eventually became the head of the Prince's 
household and his chief adviser. He strengthened, 
in the mind of the royal heir, the views of regal 
authority and dignity which the Princess-dowager 
of Wales had carefully instilled. Her favourite 
expression to her son was, " George, be a king ! " 
Under these influences the Prince acquired a very 
high notion of the royal prerogative, and entered 
upon manhood with a determination to make the 
authority of the king a real power in the State, 
whenever he should be called to fill the throne. 
He succeeded in doing this, so much so that no 
sovereign since the last Stuart king exercised 
such personal influence upon public questions as 
George IH. Much, indeed, of the troubles and 
misfortunes of the reign was due to his interference 
and the stubbornness of his dispo^ilioxL* 
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DATE. 

Acceasioa of George m. . . 1761 



The reign of George III. ivas a period of tranntion from 
ike era of the Revolution, beginning in 1688, to that of 
ParlianientaTy Eeform in the ninetemtk century. The 
Government at this time iciw really an oligarchy of a few 
Whig /amities. The Tories, who had formerly inclined to 
the Stuarts, now endeavoured to regain i>ower under tlie 
new dynasty. Their idea of the royal prerogative was 
pleadng to the young King. 
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LESSON 11. 

THE KING AND HIS MINISTEBS. 

George III. ascended the throne under circum- 
stances most favourable to his popularity. He 
had been bom, bred, and educated in England. 
His grandfather and great-grandfather were fo- 
reigners, and only partially acquainted with our 
language. As foreigners they were never popular 
with the English people, in whose character a dis- 
like to strangers has ever been a marked feature. 
But the new King had no such prejudice to 
encounter. He appeared in all the bloom of 
youth as a true-born English prince, and his 
coronation was witnessed with enthusiasm and 
hailed with acclamations of delight. He touched 
a right chord in the national feeling when he said 
in his first speech to Parliament, " Born and edu- 
cated in this country, I glory in the name of Briton." 
It is said that Charles Edward, grandson of 
James II. — known in English history as the Young 
Pretender — was present in disguise at the corona- 
tion in Westminster Abbey. If so, the sight would 
teach him that Jacobitism had no longer any 
existence in this country, auA. \\i^\» ^^ \£l<^^ 
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extreme Tories, as well as the Whigs, had accepted 
with all loyalty the claims of the House of Bruns- 
wick, as represented by its first native King. 

The pure life of the young King also recom- 
mended him to the good wishes of the more 
respectable portion of the community. His pri- 
vate character was without reproach. His piety 
was simple and unaffected. 

England at the time of the accession of George III. 
was the greatest power in the world. The Ministry 
was under the direction of William Pitt, the " Great 
Commoner," who was idolized by the nation and 
dreaded by all its enemies. The Seven Years' 
War, begun in 1756, was Kiging, and every wind 
brought news of great victories won both on land 
and sea, and of conquests which added large pro- 
vinces to the empire. The French flag had been 
nearly driven from the sea. All the French pos- 
sessions in North America — excepting Louisiana, at 
the mouth of the Mississippi — had been captured. 
Nearly all the French islands in the West Indies, 
with the exception of St. Domingo, had been taken ; 
while in Hindostan the French settlements had 
well-nigh disappeared. Side by side with these 
triumphs, English commerce increased, and wealth 
multipKed in spite of the great expenses of the war. 

In the midst of the wonderful successes men- 
tioned in the preceding Lesson, the Ministry of 
the day began to show signs of division upon the 
guastion of the continuance of the war. The 
King's view 3 were in favour oi ipe^ce. Taking 
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Lord Bute as his private adviser, in his first speech 
to the Council he described the war " as bloody 
and expensive," and expressed a desire for " ob- 
taining an honourable and lasting peace." In 
thus publicly declaring his opinions without first 
consulting with Pitt as head of the Cabinet, the 
King showed his intention of actmg independently 
of his ministers whenever it pleased him to do so. 
Bute was on the same day raised to the dignity of 
a Priw Councillor, and also admitted to the Cabinet. 
Soon afterwards he became one of the Secretaries 
of State. Thus, for the first time since the reign 
of Queen Anne, a Tory was admitted to fill one of 
the highest offices in the Government. Bute 
exerted his influence in the Ministry and in Par- 
Uament to bring the war to a close. Disunion 
sprang up in the Cabinet. Some of the members 
were frightened at the rapid growth of the National 
Debt; others were anxious to please the King; 
some were jealous of the popularity of the Prime 
Minister ; and others had been driven into hostility 
to him on account of his haughty demeanour and 
imperiousness. 

Summary. 

The Toiies, under Lord Bute, regained their influence at 
Court, Their desire teas to free the Crown from the control 
of the great Whig families. With this view they laboured to 
bring the Seven Years' War to an end, William Pitt, called 
" the Great Commoner,'^ was Prime Minister of the Whig 
Government then in poiver, 

ac-auaint'-ed dis-u'-ni-on 1ia\Leli'>t'7 

dia-guise' for'-elGTU-exa \oV -^-V? 




COLONIAL CONQUESTS. 

In the spring of 17C1 negotiations for peace 
were entered upon with France. In the midst of 
the negotiation8 Pitt was secretly informed that 
France and Spain had agreed, in a treaty called 
the Family Compact, to make a combined attack 
upon England. Pitt immediately advised a declara- 
tion of war gainst Spain, and suggested certain 
plana of attack against that power. As the Cabinet 
refused to be guided by his advice, he, in company 
with his broUier-in-law, Lord Temple, withdrew 
J5wa2 the Ministry in Ooto\)ei: oS tW ^a-me year. 
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Lord Bute then became the chief of the Ministry. 
His accession to the place of the ''Great Com- 
moner " caused much discontent among the people. 
As he was known to be the royal favourite, and 
also supposed to be much influenced by the King's 
mother, he was very unpopular. Besides, his 
Scotch nationality added to the popular iU-will, 
because the Scotch were at that time in great dis- 
favour. Soon after Pitt's resignation the populace 
of London had an opportunity of showing its feel- 
ings. The King and royal family, and the leading 
men of the State, were invited to a public dinner at 
the Guildhall. As the royal carriages proceeded 
through the streets, its occupants were scarcely 
noticed by the crowd, but when Pitt passed by 
he was enthusiastically welcomed with waving of 
handkerchiefs and deafening shouts of "Pitt for 
ever ! " Lord Bute, on the other hand, was hooted 
and pelted, and would, no doubt, have been more 
violently handled, had he not provided himself with 
a bodyguard of professional boxers. 

On the last day of the year 1761 the Govern- 
ment, in spite of its rejection of Pitt's advice two 
months before, was obliged to declare war against 
Spain. In a few weeks news came from the West 
Indies that the important island of Martinique had 
been taken from the French. This triumph was 
speedily followed by the conquest of all the French 
islands in that quarter. The credit of these vic- 
tories was popularly given to Pitt, because he was 
known to have planned the ex^^S^JOvoraa X^'&st.^ 
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leaving office. But his fame was much increased 
when news arrived of the capture of. Havanna, the 
most important town in the Spanish island of Cuba. 
This was followed by the capture of Manilla, with 
the Philippine Islands in the East Indies. 

During the year of these victorious events Lord 
Bute considerably strengthened his influence in the 
Ministry by adding to it several Tories. In the 
royal household every place was also filled by 
members of the same party. At Court and in the 
Cabinet everything was favourable to further the 
peace policy of the Prime Minister, who was then 
busy in negotiating a treaty with France and Spain 
without consulting our Continental ally, Frederick 
of Prussia. Early in 1763 the Seven Years' War, 
as far as that country was concerned, was brought 
to an end by the Treaty of Paris. According to 
this, England received from France the island of 
Minorca, and retained possession of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Cape Breton, in North America ; Gra- 
nada, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago, in the 
West Indies ; and Senegal, on the coast of Africa. 
England, on the other hand, allowed the French to 
fish on the coast of Newfoundland and in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, three leagues from the shore, and 
also ceded two small islands to serve as shelter for 
the fishermen. She also restored the islands of 
Guadaloupe, Marie-Galante, Martinique, and San 
Lucia, in the West Indies ; Goree, on the coast of 
Africa; and Belleisle, off the French coast. In 
Hindostsui mutual conquests were le^loi^d.liut the 
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French were forbidden to erect fortifications or to 
keep troops in Bengal. 

England received from Spain the province of 
Florida, and an acknowledgment of her right to 
cut wood in Honduras, in Central America. She 
restored to Spain Havanna and other captured 
Cuban forts, and also the Philippine Islands. The 
news of the conquest of the last-named did not 
arrive till after the peace negotiations had been 
much advanced. 

The Treaty of Paris was strenuously opposed by 
Pitt in the House of Commons. He thought that 
the terms offered to England were not equal to the 
expense she had incurred. The war had raised the 
National Debt to nearly £123,000,000. Pitt's 
views were supported by the majority of the nation. 
ParUament, however, endorsed the treaty, but how 
it was persuaded to do so is told in the following 
Lesson. 

DATE. 
Treaty of Paris 1763 a.d. 



Summary. 
Pitt discovered that France and Spain had agreed to 
attack England, His wish to make war upon Spain was 
oveiTul£d in the Cabinet, and he therefore resigned, Bute 
then took his place, but tear with Spain was not avoided. 
Important conquests in the East and West Indies were made 
by England. The Treaty of Paris closed the war, but the 
peace was very unpopular in England, 
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MOW OEOHQE III. ATTEMPTED TO IKCBEASE THE 
KINQLY POWER. 

One of the important results of the accession of 
the House of Hanover was to make the power of 
Parliament, especially the House of Coinmona, 
supreme in the State. The first two Georges owed 
their maintenance on the throne to the good-will 
of the Whigs. An influential faction in the nation 
disputed the Hanoverian succession, and secretly 
intjigued for the restoration of the heir of the 
Mouse of Stuart, Under these circumstances the 
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first two Brunswick sovereigns were obliged to sub- 
mit to the control of the political party that secured 
their succession, and maintained them in possession 
of it. The royal authority was therefore reduced 
to its lowest point, and all power passed into the 
hands of the great Whig landowners, whose parlia- 
mentary influence was very strong. 

George III. ascended the throne under very 
different conditions from those of his two predeces- 
sors, as we read in the previous Lesson. Jacobitism 
had died out, and its supporters had transferred 
their loyalty to him. He, therefore, had no fear 
of a rival to dispute his right to the Crown ; so, 
relying upon the cordial support of the Tories, he 
resolved, as we have already seen, to assert his in- 
dependence, and, if possible, to recover much of the 
kingly power which the Kevolution had taken 
away. With these objects in view he took into his 
own hands the patronage which belonged to the 
Crown in order to create and maintain in Parlia- 
ment a faction devoted to his interests. By the 
formation of a party of the ** King's friends," as 
they were called, he hoped to place a check upon 
the actions of his ministers, and also to undermine 
the influence of the Whig aristocracy. He readily 
learnt from the Whigs themselves how to acquire 
the chief control in the State. Bribery had been 
the mainstay of the Whig leaders in the past half- 
century, and he now took a leaf from their book. 
A great portion of the royal revenue was spent in 
securing the election of Crown noimiia^^ t><^ ?«xS5sar 
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ment, and in buying the votes of those already 
elected. No one could hope for preferment in the 
Church, the civil service, the army, or navy, either 
for themselves or others, who did not support the 
policy of the Court. All promotions and favours 
were reserved for " the King's friends,'' who, under 
such influences, grew into a strong faction. 

A peace policy was favourable to the designs of 
the Court, and we saw in the previous Lesson how 
anxiously the King wished to bring the Seven 
Years* War to a close. From the violent conduct 
of the London populace after the Treaty of Paris 
became known, he was led to understand that 
much tact would be required to induce Parliament 
to approve the Treaty. Lord Bute, his Prime 
Minister, could not walk the streets in safety with- 
out a disguise. The Duke of Bedford, who nego- 
tiated the peace, was hooted whenever he appeared 
in public. From the Prime Minister's christian- 
name and title the Londoners made the pun 
of jack-boot, and under this image they frequently 
held him up to ridicule and insult. On several 
occasions they paraded the streets with a jack-boot, 
accompanied with a petticoat to represent the King's 
mother. Sometimes these were fixed upon a gal- 
lows, and at other times committed to the flames. 

The pens of scurrilous writers were also actively 

employed against the Court. Libels of the greatest 

audacity and rancour appeared in prose and verse 

to inflame the popular feeling against the Scotch 

advisers of the King. 
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In this state of the public mind the Treaty 
of Paris was about to be placed before Parliament 
for its approval. Lord Bute prepared the way for 
a successful issue by the use of bribery and intimi- 
dation. The votes of members were bought for sums 
ranging from £200 and upwards. In one morn- 
ing £25,000 was spent in this way. Where bribery 
failed, intimidation, ofttimes merciless, was freely 
exercised. Some of the heads of the powerful 
Whig houses were insulted, and removed from the 
lord-lieutenancies* of their counties. Members of 
the civil service, even of humble rank, such as 
clerks, doorkeepers, and excisemen, who owed their 
appointments to those Whig lords now in opposi- 
tion, were removed from their places. By the em- 
ployment of corruption and oppression. Parliament 
was brought to approve the Treaty by a very large 
majority. The joy of the Court was unbounded. 
"Now," said the Princess-mother, when news of 
the voting reached the palace, " my son is King of 
England." A way had now been found to enforce 
the royal will upon the nation, and the power of 
the WTiig nobility had been broken. The triumph 
just achieved boded well for similar undertakings 
in the future. But outside of Parliament the 
Treaty was received with great discontent. The 
ill-feeling against Bute grew daily, until the storm 
of popular indignation was too violent for him to 
face. In less than two months after the signing of 
the Treaty he resigned his post. 
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SuHUABT. 

George III, aimed to recover the kingly power lost at 
the Revolution. Bribery and intimidation were used for 
this purpose. Bij such means a party of " the Kivg'a 
friends " icag formed in Parliament, atid the power of the 
Whig aristocracy broken. The Treaty of Paris was 
made acceptable to Parliament by bribery. It waa un- 
popular with the people, who forced Lord Bute to retire 
from office. 

Nom-ln-ses', people mentioned I 
or named for appoint- 
ment to an office. | cats management. 
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LESSON V. 

CAUSES OF PARLIAMENTARY CORRUPTION. 

It is interesting to inquire into the causes of the 
corruption of the English Parliament, for, when 
these are understood, the remedies necessary for their 
removal become evident. It has already been said 
that the Revolution left the House of Commons the 
chief power in the State, but no plan had been 
devised to make the members of the Commons 
responsible for their doings in Parliament to the 
people who had elected them. Debates in Parlia- 
ment were conducted in secrecy. No division list 
showing the way members had voted was published. 
Occasionally a few literary men attended the 
Strangers' Gallery and listened to the discussions, 
and then adjourned to some coffee-house to write 
what they could remember. The names of the 
speakers were not given in full, because to do so 
would be penal. Only the initial letter of the 

name was inserted, as Mr. P , or the Duke of 

B . Such scraps of information found a limited 

publication, on account of the acatdX)"^ ^sA ^^'scjsssj^ 

c 
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of newspapers. The distant counties and boroughs 
far removed from London knew nothing of the 
actions of their representatives. 

In a Parliament shrouded with secrecy, and 
oftentimes split into factions, it is not surprising 
that corruption should find a footing. 

Another cause of the prevalence of bribery was 
the imperfection of the system on which the 
people were represented in Parliament. Taking 
the population of England at about eight millions, 
the number of electors did not amount to more than 
a hundred and sixty thousand. Many of the old 
boroughs that had the right of representation had 
fallen into decay. In some scarcely a house remained. 
As in Old Sarum, in Wiltshire, many of them had 
become the property of a neighbouring landlord, 
whose influence insured the election of any one 
he pleased. These ** close boroughs," as they were 
termed, frequently passed into the hands of jobbers, 
who sold the seats to the highest bidder, as if they 
were articles of merchandise. Sometimes the price 
rose to £4,000. In some of the towns the right 
of voting was confined to a very few of the inhabi- 
tants, and in many cases only to the members of 
the ruling body. 

Under such circumstances a parliamentary con- 
test was a most costly matter, because the chance 
of success was in favour of the candidate with the 
longest purse. A successful candidate might feel 
lumself justi&ed in selling his votes in Parliament 
j'n order to repay the expenses oi \i\s dection. If 
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he felt no shame in buyuig votes to secure a seat, 
he would be equally shameless in selling his vote, 
especially under the protection of secrecy. 

The necessity for the removal of the abuses just 
described was felt by many of the public men of the 
day. Thus a few years later in the reign the son of 
Pitt, the " Great Commoner," said, ** This House 
is not the representative of the people of Great 
Britain. It is the representative of nominal bo- 
roughs, of ruined and exterminated towns, of noble 
families, of wealthy individuals, of foreign poten- 
tates." 

One of the plainest remedies for parliamentary 
corruption was to make the House of Commons 
responsible to the nation by removing the veil of 
secrecy which covered its proceedings. This 
secrecy had been necessary in earlier times. In 
the days of Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth it would 
have been impossible for members of ParUament 
to enjoy freedom of speech, unless their debates 
had been kept as secret as possible. But in the 
period of which we are now speaking circum- 
stances had wholly changed. The Crown, though 
still powerful, could not fling members into prison 
for speaking their minds, as Charles I. had done. 
On the other hand, the people, whom the House 
of Commons professed to represent, could not 
possibly judge of the conduct of their members • 
while the proceedings of Parliament were kept 
secret. 

The system of corruption exis»\Atv« ^or^^^ 
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strongly the need for publicity. If the electors 
could be told what their* representatives said, or 
how they voted, a death-blow would be given 
to bribery. Members of Parliament would cease 
to sell their votes or betray the interests of 
their constituents in the face of the public eye. 
Such publicity could only be given by a free press. 
Newspapers containing reports of the doings of 
Parliament, and- criticisms upon the conduct of 
public men, would furnish the power which the 
nation needed for its protection amid so much 
political corruption. . The creation of these powers 
was one of the most important events in the first 
ten years of the reign of George III. How it was 
acGompUshed is narrated in another Lesson. 



Summary. 

Parliamentary corruption was due to the secrecy of its 
proceedings, A free press was needed to inform the nation 
of the doings of its representatives. Such a press was estab- 
lished in the early years of the reign. 



Be''Cre-oiy brib'-er-y bor'-ouffb 

lit'-er-ar-y sys'-tem po'-ten-tates 




LESSON VI. 

RISE OF THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 

Previous to this reign the growth of newspapers 
was very slow. They were simply intended to give 
information about current events, and to make 
known public wants by advertisements. Their 
development was hindered by a Stamp Act, an 
advertisement duty, and the law of libel. The last- 
named restriction jealously guarded the publication 
of news. Political matters were generally discussed 
in tracts or pamphlets, or in periodical papers 
wholly devoted to such discussions. In publica- 
tions of this kind the leading literary men of the 
first half of the eighteenth century, such as Swift, 
Addison, Steele, Defoe, and Bolingbroke, advocated 
the principles of the political party to which each 
of them respectively belonged. Soon after the 
accession of George III. the newspaper underwent 
a change. It began to combine with its meagre 
news advertisements, short comments upon public 
events, essays, pohtical letters, and brief reports of 
parliamentary proceedings ; in fact, it com.iiie.\\a<^i 
to serve the purpose of the old 'paixr^V^'eXi ^^ "^<S^ 
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as a circulator of news. More than half the reign 
passed away, however, before the leading article 
became a regular feature of newspaper literature. 

The newspaper in its new form of a critic of 
public events had the effect of exciting in the 
popular mind an interest in political matters. The 
people were enabled to see in its columns the pro- 
jects of the Government, the opinions of leading 
statesmen, the debates in Parliament, the doings 
of their representatives, and the criticisms of the 
London clubs and coffee-houses. From its pages 
they could form some judgment of their own upon 
political questions, and learn the state of public 
opinion. In the press, therefore, the people found 
a court of appeal outside the House of Commons, 
and an instrument for reforming Parliament. The 
veil of secrecy in the Legislature was torn aside. 
The House of Commons became in consequence 
responsible to the nation, and the power of the 
Crown was not suffered to overstep the bounds 
settled by the Eeyolution. 

The growth of the political power of the press is 
associated with two names — those of John Wilkes 
and " Junius." The latter was the feigned name of 
an anonymous letter-writer in one of the news- 
papers of the time. Wilkes was a Whig member 
of Parliament for Aylesbury, in Buckinghamshire. 
In 1762 he established a paper called the North 
Briton, which soon acquired notoriety for its 
attacks upon the policy of the Court. The name of 
tLe newspaper was adopted out of hostility to Lord 
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Bute, who, as a " North Briton/' was held up in 
its pages to ridicule and hatred. One interesting 
fact in connection with this paper deserves men- 
tion. It was the first, when detailing political 
discussions, to print at full length the names of the 
chief persons in the State, instead of describing 
them by their initial letters only. Wilkes rose 
into prominence by a violent criticism of the King's 
speech on closing Parliament after its approval of 
the Treaty of Paris. The King on that occasion 
spoke of the peace as having been concluded **upon 
conditions honourable to the Crown and beneficial 
to the people." The next issue of the North Briton 
— the famous 45th number — described the speech 
''as the most abandoned instance of Ministerial 
effrontery ever attempted to be imposed upon 
mankind," " as not to be paralleled in the annals 
of this country." Such violent language was con- 
sidered by the Court party as an attack upon the 
truthfulness of the sovereign, though it was 
generally understood at that time that the speech 
from the throne was the composition of the Ministry, 
and as such was open to criticism. The King, 
however, was greatly enraged, and gave orders that 
the author should be prosecuted. Thus began the 
Court quarrel with the press, in which the latter 
finally triumphed. 

The Government began the prosecution by the 
issue of a general warrant directing the apprehen- 
sion of the authors, printers, and publishers of the 
JVb7'^A Briton, and the seizure of their papers. The 
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general warrant was so called, because it specified no 
names. The persons to be arrested, therefore, 
were left to the discretion of the bearers of the 
document, who seized forty-nine individuals, of 
whom Wilkes was one, although he was protected 
from arrest as a member of Parliament. 



Sr«M4ET. 

Previous to the reign of George III. tliere were few netes- 
papers and tkeij were little read. They trere kept down 61/ 
the Stamp Act, the advertisement duty, tend the law of Ubel. 
The aim of Qeorge III. to increase the royal prerogative 
was thwarted by the rise of the power of tlie press. WtfA 
the latter John Wilkes and an anonymous writer, "Junivt," 
are associated. The Court prosecuted Wilkes for Ubel and 
blasphemy, and he woe arrested on an illegal warrant. 
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LESSON VII. 

WILKES AND JUNIUS. 

Wilkes appealed to the law courts, which de- 
cided that his arrest was illegal, and that general 
warrants were contrary to law. The latter judi- 
cial decision was a most important one, because 
it put an end to a custom most prejudicial to 
personal liberty. Wilkes recovered his liberty, and 
also a fine of £1,000 from the Under-Secretary 
of State. 

The Government then proceeded to prosecute 
him on the charge of libel. Before the trial took 
place, Parliament met. The Prime Minister appealed 
to the House of Commons for its opinion upon the 
matter, although the question was then before the 
law courts. The House forthwith assumed the 
functions of both jury and judges, and voted the 
forty-fifth number of the North Briton " a false, 
scandalous, and seditious libel,'* and directed it to 
be burnt by the common hangman. The House 
of Lords was also used as an engine to crush the 
offending author. An obscure poem, printed by 
Wilkes for private circulation among his intimate 
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friends, fell into the hands of a Government agent. 
As the name of one of the bishops appeared in the 
notes to the poem, it was laid before the House of 
Lords, and voted a breach of privilege and a '* scan- 
dalous, obscene, and impious libel." The House 
also requested the King to prosecute the printer 
for blasphemy. Just before this event Wilkes 
was seriously wounded in a duel with one of his 
opponents. 

The proceedings against Wilkes took place at a 
time when the country was much excited about the 
Treaty of Paris and the influence of the Scotch at 
Court. Wilkes was regarded as the victim of Court 
tyranny, and in spite of his worthless moral cha- 
racter he became a popular hero. The city of 
London, Dublin, and other towns presented him 
with their freedom. His portrait was painted by 
the famous artist. Sir Joshua Eeynolds, at the 
request of the Corporation of London, and his like- 
ness became the favourite sign of public-houses 
throughout the country. 

When Parliament met early in 1764, Wilkes, 
who was then ill in France, was expelled from the 
Commons for having written " a scandalous and 
seditious hbel.'* Soon afterwards the law courts 
found him guilty on a similar charge, and, as he 
failed to appear, he was outlawed. Four years 
passed away before he again became an object of 
public notoriety. In the general election of 1768 
he was returned to Parliament by the electors of 
Middlesex. His success roused tiv^ TSi^^^cix:^ ^^ 
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the Court, and he was called up before the judges 
to receive sentence for the offences of libel and 
blasphemy for which he had been convicted so long 
before. Imprisonment for twenty-two months, 
and a fine of £1,000, were the punishments in- 
flicted upon him. The House of Commons also 
voted his expulsion, and disqualified him from 
becoming a member of Parliament. Four times in 
succession Middlesex elected him its representative. 
On the third occasion the House of Commons voted 
the defeated rival candidate to be duly elected. 
The treatment bestowed upon Wilkes and the deci- 
sions of the Commons brought London almost into 
a state of revolution. The cause of Wilkes was 
identified with the right of free election. The cry 
of " Wilkes and liberty ! " resounded through the 
kingdom, and no one was safe from violence who 
refused to shout for the popular hero. Wilkes 
became Lord Mayor of London. The House of 
Commons was unable to resist the universal feeling. 
The resolution disqualifying him was rescinded, 
and he was eventually allowed to take his seat in 
Parliament. 

It was during the excitement of the Middle- 
,sex elections that the "Letters of Junius" first 
appeared in one of the newspapers of the day. 
They assailed the King, his ministers, and the 
foremost men of the time in language bitter and 
malignant. Such violent and daring criticisms 
had never issued from the English press, and their 
success was all the more effective from the mystery 
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which surrounded the writer. Their author was 
never discovered. But the example of Wilkes and 
"Junius" encouraged printers to disregard the 
restrictions placed by law and custom upon the 
publications of the press. Speeches in Parliament 
were reported in the newspapers in defiance of the 
orders of the Houses. The reports, indeed, were 
often imperfect and sometimes garbled, because 
they were written from memory. In 1771 the 
notice of the House of Commons was drawn to the 
misrepresentations of parliamentary speeches by 
certain papers. Eight printers were accordingly 
ordered to appear before the bar of the House. 
Their cause was taken up by the Corporation of 
London, and every obstacle was put in the way of 
their arrest. For this conduct the Lord Mayor and 
one of the Aldermen were sent to the Tower for 
contempt of the orders of the House of Commons, 
where they remained till Parliament was prorogued. 
In the meanwhile the Londoners continued to show 
their animosity to the Government by riotous 
demonstrations. The printers remained at liberty, 
and were left unmolested. From this time the 
reports of the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons were tacitly allowed to be published. The 
Upper House soon imitated the discretion of the 
Lower. Thus the nation acquired the right of 
learning and criticising the proceedings of its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, and the press laid the 
foundations of its great political power 
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Wilkea eipsUed the House of Commons . 1763 a.d. 

" Letters of JuuIub" first appeared . 17S8 „ 

The press won the riffht of Teportiog Parlia- 

menlttty proceedings , . , , 1771 „ 

SUHMABT. 

Wilket recovered his liherty, but the House of Commons 
expelled kim from Parliament, The men of Middlesex 
elected him four times in defiance of the Commons. He 
became Lord Mayor of London, and eventually took his 
teat in Parliament. Several London printers defied the 
House of Commons by reporting its proceedings. The 
Government was cowed by the riotovs spirit of the capital. 
The printers were left unpimisked and unmolested in their 
reports. Thus tJie right of reporting Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in tlie press was acquired. 




LESSON VIII. 

THE BEGINNING OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

While the press was struggling into power, as 
narrated in the previous Lesson, a desire for 
Parliamentary reform first began to agitate the 
public mind. From the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the aim of the English people had 
been to Umit the royal prerogative. In that 
object they succeeded, so that Parliament, and 
especially the House of Commons, became all- 
powerful in the State. But unless the House of 
Commons fairly represented the people, and was 
under their control, the transference of power from 
the sovereign to an irresponsible assembly was of 
little advantage to the nation. The supreme 
authority had simply passed from one to many, 
or rather, in fact, to a few powerful families ; and 
the tyranny of these was as hard to bear as the 
tyranny of one man. 

Though no great measure of reform was under- 
taken at this time, the popular agitation suc- 
ceeded in effecting one important change in the 
practice of the House of Commotio m ^'^^^'^ ^ 
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disputed elections. Hitherto it had been the 
custom to decide a disputed election by the vote of 
the Commons. Suph a proceeding was a great 
public scandal, because, if a Government candidate 
happened to claim the seat, the decision was cer- 
tain to be given in his favour. The rights of 
electors were disregarded and public liberty was 
at stake. The enormity of this abuse attracted 
attention on the occasion of the Middlesex elec- 
tions. In the third contest in this county John 
Wilkes received 1,143 votes, while his antagonist, 
a Colonel Luterell, only received 296 votes. When 
the latter claimed the seat the House of Commons 
voted that he was duly elected. Such a violation 
of the rights of the electors was too glaring to be 
allowed to continue. It was known that there 
were between twenty and thirty similar cases in 
the House. The whole country was moved by the 
scandal, and so great was the agitation that the 
Government of the day was constrained to legislate 
for the removal of the grievance. In 1770, an 
''Election ^ct" became law, by which the decision 
of disputed elections was transferred from the 
whole House of Commons to a committee of fifteen 
members, thirteen of whom were elected by ballot 
and the remaining two by the rival candidates. 
This committee was bound to examine witnesses 
on oath, and sworn to decide the dispute according 
to evidenca Such was the first beginning of any 
improvement in Parliamentary representation. In 
connection with this *' Election Act '' it is inter- 
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esting to observe the use of the ballot, or secret 
voting, in the choice of the committee. The 
adoption of such a practice shows how members of 
Pai^liament needed the protection of secrecy in 
those times. 

Another useful measure of reform was made in 
the same year as the passing of the "Election 
Act,*' which is also important, as showing the ten- 
dency of public opinion. Among many privileges 
of members of Parliament was one which pro- 
tected them from arrest for debt, and for offences 
called misdemeanours, and from civil suits in the 
law courts, during the session of Parliament, and 
for forty days before and after. This privilege 
was also enjoyed by the servants of members, so 
that much fraud was committed upon tradesmen 
and others. Again the Middlesex elections had 
the credit of drawing public attention to this 
grievance. It was accordingly enacted that the 
servants of members of Parliament should no 
longer be protected by such a privilege, and that 
a suit might be brought at any time against a 
member of the Commons ; but his freedom from 
arrest in such a case during the sitting of Parlia- 
ment and the days mentioned above continued as 
before. 

In two other alterations of the privileges of 
Parliament we are able to observe the influence of 
the growing power of public opinion. During the 
two previous reigns especially the House of Com- 
mons took upon itself the pow^ic oi U^V^'^i ^^sA 

D 
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punishing offences of a private character com- 
mitted against any of its members. Thus, for 
example, if a member complained to the House 
that his land was invaded for game, or that his 
fishery had been robbed, the offenders were 
brought to the bar of the Commons and punished. 
Such a custom was scarcely legal, and was clearly 
an interference with the work of the common law 
courts. It shows how arrogant the House of 
Commons had become. The discontinuance of the 
practice was the result- of the excitement and 
criticism arising from the Middlesex elections. 



DATES. 

Public political meetings inaugurated . . 1769 a.d. 
*' The Election Act" passed . . . . 1770 „ 



SUMMAKY. 

With the growth of the power of the press arose the desire 
for Parliarnentary reform. The House of Commons pos- 
sessed the chief authority in the State y hut it did not fairly 
represent the people ; neither was it responsible to them. The 
demand for sweeping changes delayed the progress of reform. 
Some minor changes were, however, effected, such as the 
** Election Act^* and the. abolition of some Parliamentary 
privileges. These alterations showed the growing influence 
of public opinion. 

Bar-lot, a vote taken by means of balls dropped into an urn. It 
is applied, however, to any method of secret voting. 

pre-roff'-a-tive e-norm'-i-ty xuis-de-mean'-our 

flsh'-e-ry 




THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 

The revolt of the American colonies was the 
most important event that happened in British his- 
tory during the first half of the reign of George III. 
The Treaty of Paris, signed in the year 1763, left 
England mistress of the whole of that part of North 
America which had been occupied by European 
settlers. But the ink of that Treaty had scarcely 
" dried before a serious quarrel arose between the 
mother-country and the colonies, which resulted in " 
the independence of the lattet. tteis 'Coa'^^sJJi^ 
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Empire, so recently enlarged, suffered its first, and 
up to the present time its only, disruption. The 
immediate cause of the revolt was the attempt of 
the British Parliament to impose taxes upon the 
colonists. This incident will be fully detailed in 
another Lesson ; but here we must take a survey 
of the condition of the American colonies before 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

In 1763 the number of English colonies in 
America was thirteen, all situated on the eastern 
coast, between 32° and 44° north latitude. Their 
names, beginning with the most northern, were 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
tod Georgia. Some of these were more extensive 
than they are at present. Massachusetts, for instance, 
included the territory now known as the State of 
Maine, and New York that of Vermont. The lands 
grouped about the river St. Lawrence, most of 
which were recently captured from the French, had 
no share in the grievances of the British settlers on 
the eastern seaboard. 

The various colonies were independent of each 
other. They differed from each other in laws, cus- 
toms, religion, and government. The Southern 
States established and encouraged slavery ; the 
northern group repudiated such an institution. 
The only bond of union between the various settle- 
ments lay in the fact that they were members of 
the same Empire. Up to the reign of George III. 
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they had attracted little notice in England in times 
of peace. The home Government had rarely inter- 
fered in their internal affairs, except for the purpose 
of regulating trade with the mother-country. The 
three thousand miles of sea between the two coasts 
took at least a month to sail over, and hindered 
frequent intercourse. Cut off from the Old World 
by such a distance, the colonists practically enjoyed 
independence, and prospered far more than British 
statesmen knew. The white population numbered 
about a million and a half, or about one-fifth of the 
inhabitants of England. The number of negroes 
in a state of slavery was about three hundred 
thousand. 

The most important of the thirteen colonies were 
the New England States. These were four in number 
— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Khode Island. The first-named State was colonised 
by the " Pilgrim Fathers " in the reign of James I. 
Their successful example attracted other Puritan 
emigrants, and led to the establishment of the 
neighbouring States. Here thousands of English- 
men found a refuge from the despotic Government 
of Charles I., and left traditions unfavourable to 
kingly rule. The descendants of the Puritan settlers 
were, like their forefathers in religion. Independents 
or Presbyterians, and retained the characteristics of 
hardihood, freedom, and stubbornness. They num- 
bered about one-third of the total white population 
of the colonies. The bulk of them were small firee- 
holders farming their own land. "^cAj ^ i<5^ ^^st'^ 
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hardy backwoodsmen or sturdy hunters, and all 
were accustomed to the use of arms. Though 
,under the supremacy of the British crown, their 
traditions, tone of manners, and ideas were repub- 
lican, and their love of independence was strong. 
As long as they were unmolested in the enjoyment 
of their privileges they were content to remain sub- 
jects of the King of England, but they were the 
first to rise in revolt when the British Parliament 
encroached upon their liberties. 

The Government of the New England States was 
democratic. Each had an Assembly consisting of 
an Upper and Lower Chamber. The members of 
the Upper Chamber were chosen by the Lower, and 
the latter was elected by the people. The governor 
was appointed by the Crown, and possessed the right 
of veto upon laws passed in the Assembly ; but as 
his salary, as well as that of most other public 
officers, was paid by the Assembly, his power was 
much limited. 

The Middle States comprised the provinces of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 
Their population was not so thoroughly English as 
that of New England. New York and New Jersey, 
having been first settled by the Dutch, were to a con- 
siderable extent inhabited by people of Dutch de- 
scent. Emigrants from the Continent usually landed 
in these States, where they either remained or pushed 
southward into Pennsylvania and Delaware. Many 
Germans settled in the former State and Swedes in 
the latter. These, mingled with Dutch, English, 
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Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, formed a very miscella- 
neoua population, much inferior to their northern 
neighbours in educational progress and intellectual 



The American colonies were thirteen in number. They 
may be grouped into the New England, Middle, and 
Southern States. The' inliabitantu of the New England 
States were of Puritan descent and repuhltcan in feeling. 
The Middle States had a very mixed population of Engliik 
and foreigners. 




LESSON X. 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES (continued). 

The five Southern States were, like those of New 
England, chiefly settled by Englishmen, but the men 
who colonised the south were oftshoots of the landed 
gentry of England, and had little sympathy with the 
Puritans of the North. Virginia was the most im- 
portant and the oldest of these southern settlements, 
and, indeed, the oldest of all the colonies. Its terri- 
tory was generally known as the *' Plantations.'' In 
the time of the Commonwealth many Cavalier fami- 
lies established themselves here, and acquired very 
large estates. This settlement more resembled Eng- 

. land than any other colony. The dominant religion 
was that of the Church of England ; the land laws 
were like those of the old country ; and hunting and 
horseracing were followed with as much zest as in 
the old home. It also resembled England in the 
poverty of the lower classes of whites. Criminals 
were frequently transported to the "Plantations," 
as they were in after times to Australia. The culti- 
vation oi wheat, and especially of tobacco, on the 

Jarge and widely scattered estates oi tXi^ -wealthy 
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planters afforded labour for these convicts as well 
as for the negro slaves. The poor whites were also 
increased in number by the younger sons of landed 
proprietors, who looked upon work as only fitted for 
slaves. The lower classes of whites in Virginia were 
therefore ignorant, brutal, quarrelsome, and unruly. 
The upper classes, on the other hand, had all the 
characteristics of the English gentry. They were 
high-spirited, proud, hospitable, energetic, coura- 
geous, and as aristocratic in their feelings and 
manners as the proudest nobility of the Court of 
George III. From these sprang the leading cham- 
pions of American independence when the war with 
England broke out. 

Boston, the capital of Massachusetts, was the 
largest and most influential town in the colonies. 
It contained about twenty thousand inhabitants. 
It was the centre of colonial education and literary 
activity. Five printing-presses were constantly at 
work within its bounds. To this day it retains its 
character as the intellectual centre of North America. 
Philadelphia, the capital of Pennsylvania, almost 
rivalled Boston in population and industrial activity. 
New York, now the largest city on the American con- 
tinent, was then only half the size of Boston, but 
its inhabitants, of whom many were Dutch, were 
distinguished for business qualities. 

Charleston, in North Carolina, was the most im- 
portant town in the Southern States. In its social 
arrangements it was said to be more hke one of the 
European capitals than any otitieit kTa<et^<iax^ X.^'^^rs^. 
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The trade of the colonies was strictly confined by 
law to the British dominions. That trade consisted 
in the export of raw produce and the import of 
manufactured goods. Its value was estimated at 
about £2,000,000 a year. There were scarcely any 
manufactures in America. In the interest of manu- 
facturers at home, the British Government discou- 
raged such industries. On the other hand, the 
Americans received bounties for cultivating indigo, 
and importing into England goods necegsary for 
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naval purposes, such as pitch, tar, hemp, flax, and 
timber. Some American goods, besides, monopo- 
Used the British markets by admission without pay- 
ment of duty, and no tobacco, except that grown in 
America or Bermuda, was allowed to be bought by 
Englishmen. Only vessels built either in England 
or in the Plantations, and maimed chiefly by British 
subjects, were allowed to carry on trade with the 
different parts of the Empire. Many of the colonists 
regarded such a restriction as a grievance, but every 
European nation in those times strove to exclude 
foreigners from commetce with its colonies. 

Commercial restrictions of this kind always give 
rise to smuggling. The colonists engaged largely 
in this illegal traffic, which they found very profit- 
able and popular. The efforts of England to put a 
stop to the smuggling trade excited in America 
much irritation and hostility. 



SUMMABY. 

The Southern States uere in the hands of large land- 
owners , many of whom were descended from English 
Cavaliers, In these provinces slavery was an institu- 
tion y and negroes outnumbered the whites. TJte lower class 
of whites were poorer and more unruly in the Slave States 
than elsewhere. The chief colonial towns were Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Charleston, All trade was restricted 
to the mother-country and in Bntish vessels. Smuggling 
was largely carried on. 
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LESSON XI. 

CAUSES OF THE REVOLT OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 

(1765—1775.) 

The chief causes of the revolt of the American 
colonies were three in number. These were (1) 
the resolve of the British Government to put down 
smuggling ; (2) the establishment in America of a 
small portion of the British army ; (3) the attempt 
to impose taxation upon the colonies by authority 
of the British Parliament. 

Up to this time the British Parliament had not 
attempted to impose a direct tax upon the colonists. 
It made trade regulations, for the benefit of the 
mother country, and was satisfied with the profits 
that the nation derived from commerce. Smug- 
gling, however, had grown to such an enormous 
extent, especially in the New England States, as to 
seriously injure the regular channels of trade. 
Thus, for example, the colonists were not allowed 
by law to import tea except from the mother- 
country ; yet it was computed that, of a million and 
a half pounds of tea which they annually consumed, 
not more than a tenth part came from England. 
Even at the time when Great Britain was straining 
every nerve to conquer Canada and secure the 
North American continent for British settlers, the 
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New England people did not hesitate to supply tbe 
French fleets and garrisons, and the French West 
India Islands, with provisions. At the close of that 
war it was found that the revenue derived by 




England from the custom-houses in America only 
amounted to between £1,000 and £2,000 a year, 
while the cost of collecting this sum amounted to 
XV.OOO or £8,000, all of which was ^aidQi.t.<it 
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English taxes. In the burdened position of Eng- 
land at that time smuggling was felt to be a great 
evil. New measures were taken in 1764 to sup- 
press such illegal trajQ&c, but the severity with 
which these rules were enforced injured very much 
the prosperity of New England, and created a very 
bad feeling towards the mother-country. 

The second and third causes of the Kevolution 
are closely connected. The King's ministei-s thought 
that the safety of the American possessions re- 
quired the presence of a small army, for which the 
colonists should pay a part of the expense. .The 
newly acquired Canadian territory was inhabited 
chiefly by Frenchmen ; powerful Indian tribes 
bounded the most important colonies on the west ; 
and it was not unlikely that France would make an 
effort to regain its foothold in the New World. It 
was therefore proposed to estabhsh an army of 
10,000 men in America, and to tax the colonists 
with one-third of its maintenance, which portion 
was reckoned at about £100,000. The expenses 
of the navy necessary for the defence of the Ame- 
rican coasts were to be paid out of the English 
exchequer, as well as the whole interest of the 
National Debt. Towards these costs the colonists 
were not asked to pay a farthing. 

In the summer of 1763 an event happened in 

America which gave much support to the policy of 

the royal advisers. Several Indian tribes joined 

together in a sudden attack upon the colonies. 

They swept OYei the western frontiers of Pennsyi- 
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vania and Virginia, murdered all the scattered 
settlers, captured by surprise every fort between 
the river Ohio and Lake Erie, and closely block- 
aded the important posts of Detroit and Pittsburg. 
Had it not been for the presence of ,some British 
troops, all the central States would most probably 
have been ravaged and desolated. The New Eng- 
land States, being out of the line of danger, refused 
to give any help to their southern neighbours. An 
exception must be made of Connecticut, which 
reluctantly sent 250 men. This Indian war lasted 
for fourteen months, and was brought to a close 
chiefly by the efforts of English soldiers. 

During the above war, the English Prime 
Minister — George Grenville — ^announced his inten- 
tion of raising a revenue in America for the partial 
support of the intended army by enacting a Stamp 
Act, by which all bonds, leases, newspapers, legal 
documents, &c., should be issued on stamped paper, 
varying in value from a hal^enny to ten pounds. 
He delayed the Bill for a year, in order to give the 
colonists time to express their opinions upon the 
subject. The latter discussed the project in their 
provincial assemblies, and denied the right of 
Parliament to tax them, inasmuch as they were not 
represented in the House of Commons. They did 
not want a standing army, they said, and they 
would not contribute to its maintenance in any 
form. In New England the right of Parliament to 
make laws for America was loudly denied, and 
active resistance was openly advoca^^^. 
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The Stamp Act becamelaw in 1765. Thenews 
was received everywhere in America with an out- 
burst of iudigiiation, and, in Boston in particular, 
with much rioting. The merchants of the chief 
towns combined to purchase no more Euglish goods 
until the obnoxious Act was repealed. No stamp- 
distributor dared exorcise his office, or say that he 
had stamps in his possession, for the mob seized 
all that they could find and burnt them. It was 
found impossible to put the Act in force, and, 
while resistance lasted, trade was at a standstill. 



. 176D A.D. 

SUMMABT. 

The BritUh Parliament had not httliei-to lee'ied taxes 
directly on tite colonies; but trade was limited in tite inte- 
rest of the mother -countiy. This led to smuggling. The 
tnain cause of the revolt of the American colonies was 
the attempt of the British Qovemment to raise a revenue in 
America. A Stamp Act was enacted in 1765, but it was 
resisted by the colonists, because they disputed the riijht of 
Parliament to tax them. 

ei-tab'-llBh-mont traf-flc tax-a'-tion 




LESSON XII. 

GROWTH OF DISCONTENT IN AMERICA. 

In the meantime a change of Ministry occurred 
in England. The Stamp Act was reconsidered and 
repealed a year after its enactment, but at the same 
time a Declaratory Act was passed, asserting the 
right of Parliament to tax the colonies. The news 
of the repeal of the former measure was received in 
America with much rejoicing ; but the triumph of 
the colonies had the effect of encouraging the more 
violent of the agitators in America to further re- 
sistance against the supremacy of Parliament. 
French agents soon appeared on the scene to fan by 
intrigues the spirit of opposition. Boston and New 
York refused to supply the British troops with pro- 
visions and barracks in accordance with the Act of 
Parliament. Conduct of this kind produced much 
irritation in England, and led the Ministry to take 
steps to strengthen its authority in America by 
making the governors and judges in the various 
States less dependent upon the people. To accom- 
plish this it was decided in 1767 to raise a revenue 
in America to pay the salaries of the ^OYeimoT^^ixA 

E 
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judges. The annual sum required scarcely amounted 
to £40,000. In order to obtain this amount a 
duty was laid upon glass, red and white lead, 
painters' colours, paper, and tea imported into the 
colonies. Such imposts were in accordance with 
the acknowledged right of Parliament to regulate 
trade ; but the colonists now resented this measure 
as bitterly as they did the Stamp Act. They strongly 
objected to have their governors and judges made 
independent of the assemblies by receiving salaries 
from a fund over which they could have no control. 
Under the belief that their liberties were at stake, 
the various assemblies agreed to abstain from the 
use of English manufactures, and especially from 
the articles upon which duties were levied. Oppo- 
sition was most fierce in New England, especially 
in Massachusetts. So riotous were the mobs in the 
seaport towns, and so openly defiant of the trade 
lawSj that troops and warships were sent to over- 
awe Boston, which was the centre of resistance. 
The arrival of a military and naval force supplied 
another cause of grievance, and increased the spirit 
of opposition. A collision took place one night be- 
tween a mob of boys and men and a small military 
patrol. The latter discharged their firearms into 
the crowd, kilKng three men and wounding several 
others. This *' massacre,'' as it was called, created 
the utmost excitement throughout the colonies, and 
furnished skilful agitators with a powerful weapon 
against England. Indeed, this affray had much to 
do in hnnging about the American Revolution. 
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While these things were going on in America, 
another change of Ministry took place at home. 
The new Prime Minister, Lord North, whose name 
is associated with the colonial war, endeavoured, in 
1770, to pacify the colonists by withdrawing all 
the duties imposed by the previous Govemmei^t 
excepting that on tea. The duty on tea was fixed 
at 3d. a pound weight, which was one-fourth of the 
duty paid on the same article imported into Eng- 
land. The object of maintaining the tea duty was 
not so much for the purpose of raising a revenue as 
of asserting the right of Parliament to impose 
customs duties. The Americans, however, though 
enabled by the new arrangement to buy tea at half 
the price that people in England paid for it, and 
even at a lower rate than the smuggled article, 
would not submit to the impost. They, equally 
with the British Parliament, regarded the principle 
at issue as much more important than the amount 
levied, and they were resolved henceforth to 
stand by their maxim that no British subjects 
should be taxed except by their own representa- 
tives. They resolved to abstain from the use of 
all tea except what was smuggled. Tea-ships from 
England were not allowed in some ports to dis- 
charge their cargoes, while in others the article 
when landed could find no buyer. In the end of 
the year 1773 three tea-ships were lying at a 
wharf in Boston, waiting for an opportunity to 
land their cargoes. One evening fifty sham 
Indians, followed by a large cio^^ ol ^^^■\^^^ 
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boarded the vessels and threw the whole of their 
freight into the water. The magistrates were 
powerless to prevent such outrages, or punish any- 
one of the perpetrators. 

The news of such defiant deeds provoked the 
English Parliament, in 1774, to pass severe 
measures against the New Englanders. An Act 
was passed to close the harbour of Boston, and 
remove the custom-house to Salem. By another 
Act the charter of Massachusetts was much altered. 
The people were no longer to have a voice in the 
election of the members of the Upper Chamber or 
Council, or in the choice of judges, magistrates, 
and sheriffs, and the right of public meeting was 
much limited. To enforce these and other coercive 
measures, another Act was passed to quarter troops 
upon the inhabitants. 

These attempts to coerce Massachusetts brought 
the other colonies to its aid. Meetings were held 
in every important place to protest against the 
action of the British Government, and it was decided 
to hold a congress of delegates from all the States 
at Philadelphia to discuss their relations with the 
mother-country. This important meeting, or *' Con- 
tinental Congress,'' as it was called, took place in 
September, 1774. All the States, excepting 
Georgia, were represented. Among the delegates 
were George Washington, Patrick Henry, and 
Samuel Adams — all famous names in the story X>{ 
American independence. The congress approved 
^Ae conduct of the people of Boston, drew up a 
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declaration of rights, moved addresses to the King 
and people of Great Britain, and finally resolved 
to hold no commercial intercourse with the mother- 
country until their grievances were removed. No 
mention was made of separation, or any desire 
expressed for independence. 

The King and his advisers, with the support of 
a large majority in Parliament, refused to make 
any concession to the colonists. In vain the great 
Earl of Chatham in the House of Lords, and other 
statesmen in the Commons, pleaded for concilia- 
tion. The Government was determined to enforce 
obedience. Meanwhile the Americans were arming 
themselves to resist coercion. 

Thus the train of war was laid. In the spring 
of 1775 an attempt of the British troops to seize 
some military stores near Boston provoked armed 
resistance, and changed the wordy strife of ten 
years into active war. 



DATES. 

American Stamp Act repealed 
Tea duty imposed • 
Tea-ships seized at Boston . 
Boston harbour closed . 
First Congress at Philadelphia 
Beginning of the war . 



1766 A.D. 

1767 

1773 

1774 

1774 

1775 



Summary. 

The Stamp Act was repealed in 1766. In 1767 

another attempt was made to raise a revenue by imposing 

small duties upon sundry articles ivv^orted in America. 
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T/ie colonists then denied the right of Parliament to levy 
guek duties, and refused to purchase from England the 
goods so taxed. Tlie New England States were foremost 
in opposition. In 1770 all the obno^ous duties were 
abolished excepting that upon tea, which was retained to 
vindicate the right of Parliament to lev;/ imposts. At Boston 
the cargoes of three tea-ships were thrown into the water. 
The English Government then thut up the harbour of Bos- 
ton, and used other repressive meamrea. All the other States, 
Oeorjia excepted, sympathising with Massaehttselts, sent 
delegates to a congress at Philadelphia in 1774. TMr 
address to the King was unfieeded. Both sides then pre- 
pared for icar. Hostilities Jitst began near Boston early 
in 1775. 




LESSON XIIL 

THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE (1775 — 

1783.) 
FIRST PERIOD (1775 — 1778). 

The war of American independence continued 
for eight years. During the first three years the 
colonists maintained the struggle against Great 
Britain without foreign aid, excepting such as was 
given secretly, and the contest was confined to 
the American continent ; but, after that time, 
they were joined by France, and then by Spain, 
and so the war spread to Europe and Asia. The 
war, therefore, naturally divides itself into two 
parts. The first period embraces the time when 
the colonists strove alone in the conflict ; the 
second, when they received the aid of the great 
European powers. 

1775 A.D. — The first incident in the war was 
the battle of Lexington, which took place in the 
month of April, 1775. Boston had been for some 
time in the possession of a strong body of British 
troops under General Gage, who was also Governor 
of Massachusetts. This commander, hearing that 
the people were collecting military stores and 
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raising militia in the town of Concord, about 
eighteen miles distant, sent a force of eight him- 
dred men to seize the magazines. As the expe- 
dition passed through the village of Lexington in 
the early morning, it was confronted by a body of 
sixty or seventy volunteers, who obstinately re- 
fused to disperse. A volley from the troops struck 
down fifteen or sixteen of their number, and then 
the way was cleared to Concord, where two cannons 
were spiked, large quantities of powder and shot 
thrown into the river, and much flour destroyed. 
In the meanwhile the country around was roused 
to arms. The soldiers were followed from Concord 
by a multitude of enraged colonists, and their 
whole line of retreat was harassed by the bullets 
of men in ambush behind hedges and in the 
woods skirting the road. Before the wearied 
troops reached Lexington, two hundred and 
seve?ity-three of their number were either killed, 
wounded, or prisoners, and had it not been for the 
timely arrival of reinforcements from Boston, a 
greater disaster would most probably have befallen 
the expedition. The American loss amounted to 
about one hundred. This outbreak of hostilities 
was followed by a great rush to arms throughout 
the province. 

General Gage was blockaded in Boston by 
twenty thousand men, most of whom were 
skilled in the use of the rifle, and many had 
received some miUtary training in the colonial 
wars with the French, While tiie e,o\o\i\^\»^ ^^^'^ 
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massing round Boston, a small band of volunteers 
surprised the two important forts of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, which commanded Lakes George 
and Champlain, and were considered the keys of 
Canada. The cannon and stores found in these 
places more than balanced the destruction made 
at Concord. Towards the end of May Gage was 
reinforced with two thousand men from England, 
but he took no active measures against the block- 
aders. He tried to induce them to lay down 
their arms by a promise of pardon, and hoped to 
restore order by proclaiming martial law. Just 
outside of Boston were two small hills, known as 
Breed's and Bunker's Hills, the latter being the 
higher. These elevations commanded the town 
and harbour, and, strange to say, they were left 
unoccupied. In the middle of June the English 
general resolved to secure Bunker s Hill, but this 
intention was told to the Americans. They im- 
mediately dispatched a force by night to occupy it, 
but by some mistake they took possession of the 
lower height, or Breed's Hill, and hastily fortified 
it. At daylight they were seen by the British, 
and a strong force was at, once told off to dislodge 
them. The assailants were twice beaten back, 
but on the third assault the position was taken 
at the point of the bayonet. The Americans 
retreated, leaving behind five out of six cannon, 
and one-third of their men. The British loss was 
considerably more. This fight is known as the 
battle of Bunker's Hill, though it took place chiefly 
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on the adjacent heights. The result greatly en- 
couraged the colonists in their resistance, because 
it showed that their ill-disciplined forces need not 
fear encounters with regular troops. 

About a month previous to the above battle, the 
congress of delegates from all the States, including 
Georgia, met again at Philadelphia. This as- 
sembly drew up another petition to the King, and 
addresses to the British people. No desire was 
expressed for separation from the mother-country, 
but measures were taken to raise an army in self- 
defence. The petition to the King, which was 
known as " The Olive-branch," received no other 
answer than a large increase of land and sea forces. 
The congress appointed George Washington, a 
Virginian gentleman, as the commander-in-chief 
of the American army. Washington had com- 
manded the Virginian militia with great success in 
the wars against the French, ' and had attained 
to the rank of colonel. The success of the Ame- 
rican Revolution was mainly due to his appoint- 
ment to the chief command. Only a man of his 
skill, firmness, patience, and judgment could over- 
come the jealousies of the various States, the want 
of discipline of the soldiers, the lack of money and 
stores, all of which, on several occasions, threat- 
ened the collapse of the revolt. He was always 
hopeful in the greatest difficulties, and cautious 
in every undertaking. He was known, besides, as 
a man of the highest integrity, whose truth and 
honour w^ie never called in q\iesl\oii» 
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The only other military event of importance of 
this year was the invasion of Canada by the Ame- 
rican General Montgomery. The expedition was for 
a time successful. Montreal was taken, and then 
siege was laid to Quebec. Montgomery was now 
assisted by a second American force under General 
Benedict Arnold. But as the Canadians were chiefly 
of French descent and Roman Catholic in religion, 
the invaders received no support from the inha- 
bitants, who were well satisfied with English rule. 
Montgomery soon found his position before Quebec 
hopeless. On the last day of the year he perished 
in a desperate but unsuccessful eflbrt to capture 
that town. The raising of the siege was soon 
followed by an evacuation of the country, and for 
the remainder of the war Canada was unmolested. 



DATES. 

Battle of Lexington .... April, 1775 a.d. 

„ Bunker's Hill .... June, 1775 „ 
American invasion of Canada . . . . 1775 „ 



Summary. 

During the first three years of the American icar the 
struggle was confined to NoHh America, The contest began 
at Lexington J April, 1775. The American Congress ap- 
pointed George Washington commander-in-chief, Canada 
was invaded^ but the expedition failed before Quebec. 



vor-ley har'-ass-ed bay-on-et 
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LESSON XIV. 

THE WAK OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

FIRST PERIOD (1775 — 1778) — continued. 

1776 A.D. — Early in the year 1776 General 
Howe, who had superseded Gt^e at Boston, with- 
drew the British troops, consisting of about 7,600 
men, from that city to Halifax, in Nova Scotia, and 
thus freed Massachusetts from British occupation, 
and also from the presence of hundreds of loyalists, 
who departed with the army. 
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Washington, who had been organising the New 
England forces, hastened to New York, which then 
became the great centre of the revolution. The 
Americans as yet had not declared for independence, 
but they were soon driven to this act by the stern 
attitude of the English Government, and especially 
by the hiring of German soldiers to suppress the 
revolt. On July 4th, 1776, the congress at Phila- 
delphia issued its famous Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and put an end to all hopes of reconciliation. 

A month later General Howe, with an army of 
30,000 well-appointed troops, and aided by a 
powerful fleet, approached New York. Washington 
was defeated in Long Island with great' loss, and 
only escaped entire destruction by his great skill 
and the negligence of the English commanders. 
New York soon afterwards fell into the hands of 
the victors, and continued in their possession until 
the close of the war. 

The American cause during the latter months of 
this year seemed hopeless. Washington's army 
dwindled down to less than 3,000 men, and the 
majority of the people in the Middle States were 
utterly indifferent to the cause of independence ; 
indeed, a great many were hostile to it. The 
British were in possession of New York, Rhode 
Island, and New Jersey, and were only separated 
from Philadelphia by the river Delaware, beyond 
which Washington had taken his shrunken force. 
Had the English commander pushed across that 
river, PiziiadeJphia would have fallen into his 
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hands, and the revolution would most probably 
have ended with the year. This delay saved 
the American cause. The English, troops were 
scattered along the banks of the Delaware, waiting 
for the river to freeze. The important post of 
Trenton was entrusted to 1,500 German merce- 
naries and a body of English horsemen. On 
Christmas night, 1776, while this force was engaged 
in the revelries of the season, Washington suddenly 
crossed the Delaware, surprised the garrison, cap- 
tured 1,000 men, seized as many arms and several 
field-pieces, and recrossed the river with the loss 
of only four men. This brilliant feat raised the 
drooping spirits of the Americans, and encouraged 
them to fresh efforts. 

1777 A.D. — The year 1777 opened with another 
surprise of the British at Princetown, and then 
throughout the winter and spring months no expe- 
dition of any importance was undertaken on either 
side. The American army at this time was largely 
supplied with guns and military stores from France, 
and was also strengthened by the arrival of nume- 
rous French officers and other foreigners. 

In the middle of summer General Howe sailed 
from New York with 16,000 men for Chesapeake 
Bay, with the intention of capturing Philadelphia. 
Washington, with a smaller force, bravely opposed 
him at Brandy wine Creek, but was totally defeated. 
Howe entered Philadelphia about the end of Sep- 
tember, where he was well received by the nume- 
rous loyalists of the town and d\B»\,i\a\.. ^^ "C^^ 
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success the Northern and Southern States were cut 
off from each other, and the American army tho- 
roughly demoraUsed. But a disaster to the British 
arms elsewhere completely changed the prospects 
of the war. 

While Howe was marching upon Philadelphia, 
General Burgoyne, in command of about 8,000 
men, moved southward from Canada against Ticqn- 
deroga, with the intention of isolating the New 
England States. His expedition at first was 
crowned with success, but as he advanced he 
found himself beset in the woods by the ever- 
increasing forces of the New England militia. 
After several desperate engagements, he was sur- 
rounded at Saratoga, on the river Hudson, by an 
army nearly four times as large as his own. Ex- 
pecting relief from New York, he maintained his 
position until nearly all the provisions in his camp 
were exhausted, and then starvation compelled him 
to yield. In October, 1777, his force, numbering 
nearly 6,000 men, with all its arms and artillery, 
surrendered on condition of being allowed to em- 
bark for England; but this stipulation was not 
fnlfiUed. 

The capture of Burgoyne's army insured the 
victory of the American cause. On the receipt of 
the news the French Government decided to recog- 
nise and maintain American independence — a 
course of action which meant war with England. 
The British ministry wei*e panic-stricken. They 
were ready to grant the Americans all their de- 
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mands except that of independence, which was 
thought to mean ruin to the empire. But con- 
ciliation came too late. The American leaders, 
encouraged by the support of the old enemies of 
England, as well as by many statesmen in Parlia- 
ment, and confident of success, made their inde- 
pendence the first condition of peace. From that 
time the war, hitherto limited to North America, 
extended throughout the world. 



DATES. 

Declaration of American Independence July 4, 1776 a.d. 

Capture of New York by the British . . Aug. „ ,, 

Surprise of Trenton . . . Christmas Day, ,, ,, 

Battle of Brandywine 1777 „ 

Occupation of Philadelphia by Howe . . . »» »» 

^Surrender of General Burgoyne at Saratoga . Oct. u n 



SUMMABY. 

7nl776 the Congress at Philadelphia issued its Declaration 
of Independence, The latter months of this year saw the British 
in possession of New York, BJiode Island, and New Jersey ^ 
and the Amencan cause seemed hopeless. The surprise of 
Trenton by Washington on Christmas night revived the hopes 
of the colonists. In 1777 Philadelphia was captured by 
Howe after the victory of Brandywine Creek, but in the 
latter half of the year an English army from Canada, under 
General Burgoyne, was forced to surrender at Saratoga, 
This disaster brought France to join the Americans, and 
frightened the English ministry into conciliation. The war 
from this time became world-wide. 



■n-per-sed'-ed re-con-cil-i-a'-tion neg'-lifir-ence 
brU-U'-ant dwin'-dled ax-tU'-ler-y 




THE W^ OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
SECOND PERIOD (1779 — 1783V 

The second period of the American Revolution 
begins with the entrance of France into the stru^le. 
Spain was expected to follow the example of France. 
Englaad bad no ally in the worid. The troops cap- 
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tured at Saratoga were not allowed to return home 
as promised. The bulk of the English army were 
located in Philadelphia and New York ; and the 
navy was ill pr§pared to meet the armaments of 
France, assisted, perhaps, by those of Spain. There 
were scarcely soldiers enough in the island to 
protect it from invasion, if such a thing had been 
attempted. In this time of fear and excitement 
the voice of the nation singled out the Earl of 
Chatham as the only man fitted to deliver England 
fix)m the perils that threatened her. Lord North, 
the Prime Minister, entreated the King to place 
the veteran statesman at the head of affairs ; but 
George disliked Chatham, and obstinately refused 
to put him at the head of the Ministry. 

In Parliament a motion for withdrawing the army 
from America and recognising the independence 
of the colonies was strongly advocated by a power- 
ful section of the Whig party. The discussion of 
such a proposal brought Lord Chatham from a sick 
bed to the House of Lords. Under his Ministry 
a large part of America had been won from France, 
and now the prospect of its loss excited him beyond 
control In spite of the warnings of his medical 
advisers he attended Parliament, though he could 
not walk unaided to his place. Leaning on two 
relations, with his crutch in hand, and his legs 
swathed in flannel, he limped to his seat. When 
the mover of an address to the Crown in favour 
of withdrawing the troops from the colonies had 
ceased to speak, Chatham rose and ]^totiei&ti^^fg^cs>£^ 
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the dismemberment of the empire, and laughed to 
scorn all fears of invasion. Kising a second time 
to answer his opponents, he was imable to speak, 
and fell to the floor in an apoplectip fit. A month 
later he passed away, in his seventieth year. The 
memory of the great statesman was honoured with 
a public funeral and a monument in Westminster 
Abbey. His debts were also paid, and a provision 
made for his family. 

In the meantime the Ministry had endeavoured 
to conciliate the Americans by the repeal of the 
duty on tea and the removal of all other griev- 
ances ; but nothing short of independence would 
now satisfy the colonists. The nation, therefore, 
roused itself for the great struggle before it, be- 
cause the loss of the colonies was supposed to be 
ruinous to the empire. 

1778 A.D. — Few military incidents occurred 
this year. General Howe resigned his command 
to Sir H. Clinton, who was directed to evacuate 
Philadelphia and concentrate his forces at New 
York. In the former city the British troops had 
been very popular, and when they withdrew three 
thousand loyalist citizens accompanied them. From 
New York an expedition was sent, at the close of 
the year, to Georgia, where the loyalist feeling had 
always been strong. Savannah, the capital of the 
State, was captured, and the whole province re- 
covered. Many of the inhabitants enlisted in the 
service of the Crown. 

In the war with France, the English acted with 
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greater energy than they had hitherto shown in the 
American contest. In Hindostan all the French 
possessions were captured, except a small fort on 
the western coast, which fell in the following year. 
In the West Indies both nations were very busy 
and, equally balanced. Nearer home a naval battle 
took place off the French coast, near Ushant ; but, 
through the mutual jealousy of the English ad- 
mirals, the result was indecisive. English privateers 
swept every sea where a hostile ship was likely 
to be. 

1779 A.D. — The difficulties of England were 
increased this year by the entrance of Spain 
into the quarrel. The union of the Spanish and 
French fleets produced a naval force nearly double 
that of England. For the first time in this century 
the English Channel was controlled by foreign ships, 
and the southern counties seriously threatened. In 
the latter months of the year the allied armaments 
withdrew from our coasts without doing any 
injury other than humiliating the country. Spain, 
however, began a siege of Gibraltar, which lasted 
for more than three years, and finally failed. 
English privateer§ were as busy and as successful 
as ever. But English commerce also suffered from 
the prowess of a daring sea-rover named Paul Jones, 
who, though a native of Scotland, sailed under 
the American flag. 

Military events in America were not of much 
importance this year. The chief expedition was an 
attempt from Georgia to subdue tAie CatcJCwi^^- X\» 
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overcame all resistance in South Carolina, but it 
failed to capture Charleston. Later in the year 
the Georgians successfully resisted an attack upon 
Savannah from a powerful French and American 
force. 

1780 A.D. — The year 1780 was marked by 
greater military activity in America. In the spring 
months General Clinton landed in the neighbour- 
hood of Charleston with an army from New York, 
of whom a great number were American loyalists. 
His * object was the subjugation of the Southern 
States. Charleston was obliged to capitulate. The 
surrender of its garrison, ships, cannon, and well- 
stored magazines was a deadly blow to the Kevo- 
lution in that quarter. Clinton then returned to 
New York with a large part of his army, leaving 
Lord Cornwallis to continue the war in the south. 
The American forces attempting to check the pro* 
gress of Cornwallis were almost annihilated in two 
engagements, but by a system of guerilla warfare 
they prevented the British from conquering North 
CaroUna. The subjugation of South Carolina and 
Georgia was, however, complete. 

The Americans at this time were in a deplorable 
state. Money and stores were sadly wanting, and 
the troops w^ere discontented and rebellious. The 
desire for peace was general. 

The continuance of the war entirely depended 

upon foreign aid, and the most ardent in the 

revolutionary cause knew that they would never 

achieve success, unless the su^^Tomaey o£ England at 
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sea could be overcome. The latter country had 
this year reasserted its claim to be mistress of the 
seas, for both in America and in Europe she kept 
the fleets of France under blockade. 



DATES. 



France joined America 
Spain 



ft 



it 



1778 A.D. 

1779 „ 



Summary. 

The entrance of France into the war caused a panic in 
England, The Whigs wished to grant the Amencans their 
independence. To oppose such a policy the great Lord 
Chatham appeared in Parliament for the last time. In 
111^ Spain also joined the Americans , and began the siege 
of Gibraltar. In 1780 the Southern States were subdued 
by General Clinton and Lord Cornwallis. The Americans 
then began to be tired of the war, and its continuance 
depended on foreign aid. 



Priv'-a-teer, an armed ship 
belonging to a private 
owner, and making war 
for gain by license from 
the Government. 

Ap-o-plec'-tio fit, a violent 
rush of blood to the brain. 



Cap-it'-u-late, to make terms 
for surrender. 

Quer-il'-la warfare, war car- 
ried on by irregular 
troops moving quickly 
and making imezpected 
attacks. 



omtoh 
Bwath'-ed 



con-cil'-i-ate 
bal'-an-oed 



hti-xnil'-i-at-lnar 
sub-Jug-a'-tion 




THE WAB OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

SECOND PERIOD (1779 — 1783) — contimted. 

The glootny prospects of the Revolution, together 
with personal grievances, determined the American 
General, Benedict Arnold, to betray his countrymen. 
He was in command of the fortress of West Point, 
on the river Hudson, which was considered to be 
the key of the American position. This, as well 
as the army of occupation, he resolved to place 
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in the hands of General Clinton. Negotiations for 
this purpose were carried on through Major Andr^, 
a young British officer high in command and of 
great promise* Having completed all arrange- 
ments, Andrd set out on foot from West Point to 
return to New York, and fell into the hands of 
some American militia. The treasonable papers 
were found upon him, and he was arrested, con- 
demned, and hanged as a spy. Arnold fled as soon 
as he heard of the arrest. He afterwards served in 
the war as a general in the British army. 

Though the military events of the year were 
favourable to England, her difficulties were in- 
creased by the action of the northern Powers of 
Europe, which combined to maintain the right 
of neutral ships to trade unmolested with countries 
at war. Hitherto maritime law had reco^ised the 
right of a belligerent to confiscate all goods belong- 
ing to an enemy found on neutral vessels. The 
right of search was, therefore, generally admitted. 
It added greatly to the power of England, whose 
main strength was on the sea, and whose aim was 
to cripple the commercial resources of her enemies. 
Eussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland profited 
much in trade from the existing war. They 
asserted the principle that " Free ships make free 
goods," and consequently that the right of search 
was illegal and must be resisted. Their combination 
was called an armed neutrality ; but though un- 
favourable to British interests, no act of war arose 
from it. 
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At the close of the year England decided war 
against Holland, because the Dutch were not only 
the chief agents in supplying our enemies with 
the necessaries of war, but were also known to be 
negotiating a treaty of alliance with the Americans. 
The aspect of EngUsh affairs at this time was 
enough to dishearten the boldest statesman. Eng- 
land had now to contend with the united arms of 
France, Spain, Holland, and the revolted colonies, 
while Hindostan was in a blaze of war, and the 
armed neutrality of the Northern Powers threatened 
to take away the valuable aid of the right of search. 
It was now understood on all sides that, unless 
she could maintain her supremacy at sea, the 
Americans would win their independence. 

1781 A.D. — The increased area of the war by the 
entrance of Holland into the struggle weakened 
the power of England by making a division of her 
naval forces necessary. English seamanship and 
daring, however, gave the enemy much to do in all 
parts of the world. The Dutch suffered greatly in 
the East and West Indies. The only great naval 
fight this year was between the English and Dutch 
fleets off the Dogger Bank in the North Sea. Both 
combatants fought desperately, and left the victory 
undecided. 

France was unsparing in its efforts to obtain the 
mastery of the sea, and succeeded in giving a 
decisive turn to the war. In the spring it dis- 
patched an immense fleet from Brest to the West 
Indies, and established an ascendency in those 
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waters. Three months later it sent out from the 
same port another fleet, which, united to that of 
Spain, obtained control of the English Channel for 
several weeks. In the meantime the French navy 
in the West Indies, increased by new arrivals, 
appeared off the American coast in Chesapeake 
Bay, where, by its overwhehning strength, it inflicted 
a blow which brought the war to a close. 

When the French Admiral arrived in the Chesa- 
peake, he found a British army of about 7,000 
men, under Lord Cornwallis, in possession of 
Yorktown, which was situated on a peninsula 
running out into the bay. 

In the earlier months of the year Cornwallis, 
after many successes in the Southern States, moved 
into Virginia, entered all the principal towns, and 
wrought great havoc throughout the province. 
The American forces, under the French General 
Lafayette, so increased in numbers in that State 
that Cornwallis prudently withdrew to the coast to 
put himself in communication with the English 
fleet, and selected Yorktown for occupation. But 
on the arrival of the French Admiral, \he town was 
forthwith closely blockaded. He landed troops 
sufficient to make the army of Lafayette stronger 
than that under the English commanders. A few 
weeks later the blockading force was further in- 
creased by the arrival of an army under Washing- 
ton. The British fleet in American waters was at 
this time too weak to attack the French in the 
Chesapeake. In October its atTeu§\5ti n^^^ ^q \xi.- 



\ 
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creased by the arrival of a few ships as to justify 
General Clinton to make an attempt from New- 
York to relieve the British ; but on the very day 
— October 19th — that the expedition got clear 
of New York harbour, Cornwallis surrendered to 
the enemy. 

The disaster to the British arms at Yorktown 
decided the issues of the war, though peace was 
not signed till the beginning of 1783. The fag- 
end of the conflict, and the peace which terminated 
it, are narrated in the following Lesson. 



DATES. 

"War with Holland 1780 a.d. 

Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown . 1781 „ 



Summary. 

General Arnold arranged with Major Andre to betray 
the fortress of West Point into the hands of the British, 
The plot was discovered, and Major Andre was hanged as a 
spy. In the year 1780 England's difficulties were increased 
by the ** amied neutrality " of the northern European 
powers. In 1781 the French fleets were all-powerful on the 
American coasts, and closely blockaded a British army under 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, in Virginia, The siege ended in the 
surrender of Cornwallis and decided the war. 



mir-i-ta-ry oon'-fis-oate pen-in'-sti-la 

mar'-i-time neu-tral'-i-ty block-ad'-ed 



LESSON XVII. 

THE CLOSE OF THE WAR OF AMERICAN 

INDEPENDENCE. 

The surrender of a British army at Yorktown 
opened the eyes of Englishmen to the hopelessness 
of the struggle with America and its powerful 
allies. From the beginning of the war there had 
been an influential Whig party in Parliament 
opposed to the policy of coercing the revolted 
colonies. The Yorktown disaster considerably 
increased the power of this party, and made it 
impossible for the Government to continue the 
contest. The King, however, stubbornly refused 
to grant the Americans their independence, because 
he thought separation would be ruinous to his 
empire. But the year 1782 opened with French 
victories in the West Indies. Island after island 
was captured by our powerful enemy, until all that 
remained to England in that quarter were Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and Antigua. In the face of all these 
disasters and the growing discontent in the nation. 
Lord North, the Prime Minister, resigned, and the 
King was reluctantly compelled to entrust the reins 
of government to the Whigs, wYvoa^ i^oXwj ^^^ \a 



\ 
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bring the war to an end. Fortunately for them^ a 
change in the fortunes of war assisted their nego- 
tiations. 

The successes of the French in the West Indies 
were checked by a crushing defeat of their fleet. 
They intended, in combination with the Spaniards, 
to make an attempt to capture the important island 
of Jamaica, but before the Spanish ships could 
muster, the British fleet, under Admiral' Kodney, 
had so increased as to become a match for the 
French. The English Admiral, resolving to strike 
a blow before the arrival of the Spanish fleet, 
attacked the French off the island of Dominica, 
and after a battle lasting nearly eleven hours, won a 
decisive victory, and shattered the naval ascendency 
of. the enemy in American waters. (April 12 th, 
1782). This success placed England in a condi- 
tion more favourable for obtaining better terms in 
her peace negotiations. 

For some months the war was continued in a 
desultory manner in the west, and was confined 
chiefly to the American loyalists and the party of 
independence. The former, as supporters of the 
Crown, were called Tories, and their opponents 
Whigs. The contest between them gave to the 
American revolution the character of a civil war, 
which in truth it was from the commencement of 
hostilities. 

In the autumn the interest of the belligerents 
was directed to Gibraltar, which the French and 
Spaniards Vera making gigantic efforts to captura 
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Spain had entered into the war chiefly in the hope 
of regaining this fortress, and France had promised 
to assist with all its might. On the land side of 
the rock the two powers massed 40,000 troops, 
and erected numerous powerful batteries. In the 
bay was anchored the whole combined fleet of the 
two nations. Never before had such armaments 
gathered against a single fortress. Ten battering- 
ships of novel construction had been specially pre- 
pared by a French engineer for the grand attack. 
They were supposed to be invulnerable, and certain 
to break down all resistance. The British garrison 
numlDered about 7,000 men under the command 
of General Elliot, and the artillery force bearing 
upon the bay consisted of less than a hundred guns. 
The English commander resolved to use nothing 
but red-hot balls in repelling the attack. 

On the 12th of September, when the combined 
fleets of France and Spain were sailing into the 
bay, a strange sight was seen on the summit of the 
rock of Gibraltar, where the signal-pole was fixed. 
On the top of the mast appeared an object, which 
the garrison thought was a signal announcing the 
approach of a British fleet. The soldiers cheered 
most heartily at the prospect of relief ; but though 
they were disappointed, the explanation of the mis- 
taken signal encouraged them to hope for victory. 
An eagle had hovered for some time over the fortress, 
and at length had perched upon the signal-pole. 

On the following morning the batteries on land 
and sea opened fire. Tlie Englisli, u^^^b^X^m^ *^^ 
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land attack, plied the reputed invulnerable batter- 
ing-ships with red-hot shot. For several hours 
these formidable vessels remained scathless, but 
towards evening their fire gradually slackened, and 
smoke was seen to issue from some of them. A 
little later flames burst out from one of them, 
and soon after another was seen to be on fire.* 
The light of the blazing ships enabled the garrison 
to continue the cannonade through the night, and 
by the morning of the next day the whole fleet of 
battering-vessels was destroyed. The grand attack 
was thus foiled. In the following month an En- 
glish fleet succeeded in provisioning the fortress, and 
put an end to the besiegers' hope of reducing the 
garrison by starvation. The siege, however, con- 
tinued until peace was signed early in the follow- 
ing year. It had then lasted for three years, seven 
months, and twelve days. 



DATES. 
Rodney's victory in the "West Indies . . April 12, 1782 a.d. 
Repulse of the grand attack upon Gibraltar . Sept. 13, „ „ 



SUMMABY. 

The surrender of Cpmwallis at Yorktown and other dis- 
asters placed the government of England in the hands of the 
Whigs f who began in 1782 to negotiate a peace. Their 
negotiations were aided by Rodney's great victory over the 
French fleet in the West Indies, Both France and Spain 
mshed to capture Gibraltar before making peace. Their 
gigantic efforts , however, failed after a siege of more than 
three years. 

dis-as'-ter ' ne-firo'-ti-ai;tions bel-li'-srer-ents 

por'i'oy co-ero'-ins firi'-ffan'-tio 



LESSON XVIII. 

THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES. 

The failure of the grand attack upon Gibraltar 
inclined both France and Spain to finish the peace 
negotiations. America was anxious for the speedy 
termination. of the strife, as the country was on the 
verge of ruin, and was without means of maintain- 
ing an army for another year, unless it received 
money from France as heretofore. The war was at 
length terminated by the Peace of Versailles, which 
was signed January 20th, 1783. Holland was not 
included in this treaty, but it made its own terms 
of peace a few months later. 

It is worthy of note that during the negotiations 
France and Spain exerted their influence in oppo- 
sition to many of the demands of the American 
people. England, however, dealt most liberally 
with her former subjects, granting them everything 
to which they could show a reasonable claim, and 
giving them much which their former aUies be- 
grudged and opposed. In consequence pi this 
conciliatory spirit, the feelings of the Americans at 
the close of the war were more friendly to YAv^^ys^L 

Q 
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than to the two great Powers by whose help they 
had triumphed. 

In the peace of Versailles the independence of 
the thirteen colonies was acknowledged, and thus 
a new nation, under the name of the United States, 
took its place among the great countries of the 
world. Its northern boundary was so fixed as to 
include a large part of Nova Scotia and Canada, 
and the line was continued westward through the 
great lakes, and thence to the Mississippi, and along 
the course of that river southward to the borders 
of Florida. The Americans also obtained the right 
of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland and in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

In the agreement* between England and France, 
the latter country was allowed to retain the island 
of Tobago, and also receive St. Lucia in return for 
the restoration of Dominica and five other small 
West Indian islands. There was also an exchange 
of territory on the coast of Africa. In India the 
French regained their establishments. They also 
maintained the right of fishing off Newfoundland 
and two small islands in that quarter. 

Spain retained Minorca, which had been captured 
during the war, and also acquired the whole of 
Florida. In return she guaranteed to England the 
right of cutting logwood in Honduras, and restored 
the Bahama Isles. 

The -treaty was on the whole unpopular in Eng- 
land^ because . it was thought too yielding. So 
conciliatory was the Minisli^ tilaai it decided to 
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surrender Gibraltar in exchange for a small island 
in the West Indies, but this was not carried out. 
Loud complaints were made by the opponents of 
peace about the treatment of the American loyal- 
ists, or Tories, as they were called, who had taken 
service under the Crown, or aided its cause in any 
way. So bitter was the feeling against them, that 
one hundred thousand found it necessary to seek 
new homes in British territory, chiefly in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. England allowed half-pay 
to those who had served as officers in the army, 
and also pensioned many others in compensation 
for their losses. 

The results of the war, after all, were less inju- 
rious to England than to her- European adversaries. 
Though her National Debt was largely increased, 
and her eippire shorn of the American colonies, 
she made rapid progress in trade, manufactures, 
and general improvement. Very different was the 
fortune of France. That country had incurred a 
great debt in its support of the American cause, 
and was at the time of the peace rushing into 
financial ruin. The French officers and men, who 
had fought for the Americans, returned to their 
country filled with republican ideas and enthusi- 
astic notions of liberty and the rights of man. To 
such men the despotic government of France was 
unbearable. They returned home at a time when 
the teaching of Voltaire, Rousseau, and other 
French philosophers was beginning to work in the 
minds of the people. To such a t[iON^T£i<evi\. \5cl<»sl 
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victorious retaim added force, and hurried on the 
great French Eevolution. 

Spain's assistance in winning independence for 
the United States cost her, in the end, the loss of 
her own American possessions. Her colonies in 
central and southen;i America were more exten- 
sive than those of England in the north. The 
independ^ice gained by the latter offered an ex- 
ample for imitation to the Spanish colonists, and 
eventually Spain lost every possession she had on 
the American continent, retaining only the great 
island of Cuba^ 



DATE. 
Treaty of Versailles . . . Jan. 20, 1783 a.d. 



Summary. 

The war terminated by the Treaty of Versailles, January 
20th f 1788, by ivhich the colonists were recognised as the 
independent nation of the United States, England's 
increasing prospenty was not hindered by the loss of the 
colonies, France^ on the other hand, did not recover from 
her vxpenditnre, and soon experienced the horrors of the 
great Revolution, Spain, in the course of time, lost all her 
American colonies except Cuba, 



ac-know'-ledg-ed ter'-ri-to-ry fin-an'-cial 

firuar-an-te'ed phil-o'*8oph*erB e-vent'-u-al-ly 




LESSON XIS. 

BRITISH INDIA. — ROBERT CLIVE. 

At the close of the American War of Independ- 
ence public attention in England was directed to 
the affairs of the East India Company, which bad 
then acquired sovereign rights in Hindostan. This 
Company was first established by lo'^al cJaax^^st \q. 
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1601 for purely trading purposes. In course of 
time it bought or rented land for the establishment 
of more trading stations, or factories, on the coast, 
where now stand the towns of Surat, Madras, and 
Calcutta. On account of the frequent quarrels of 
the native princes, the Company were obliged to 
protect their stations with a fort and armed men, 
consifiiting of their European servants and hired 
natives, or " Sepoys '' as they came to be called. 
The Company had its head-quarters in London, and 
was manageilike any other commercial association. 
The sharehmaers, or proprietors of stock as they 
were commonly called, elected twenty- four directors, 
with a chairman and deput|^ chairman, for the 
management of the business. The factories abroad 
were conducted by a staflf of servants, a few of 
whom formed a managing council. Youths and 
young men went out as clerks, or writers, as they 
were named, and gradually rose to the positions of 
junior merchants, senior merchants, heads of fac- 
tories, and members of council. Each station had 
its courts of justice, or mayor s court, where offences 
were tried according to English law. As business 
grew, the military guards increased in number, but 
they were regarded as nothing more than the pro- 
tectors of the storehouses and trading depots. As 
the distance between London and India was so 
great, and the voyage round the Cape of Good Hope 
occupied several months, the affairs of the Company 
were left in a great measure to members of the 
^ local council. 
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The French and Dutch had also their stations in 
India. About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the governor of the French Company formed 
the design of obtaining the sovereignty of India for 
, his own countrymen. For this purpose he intrigued 
with the native princes, and took part in their 
quarrels. French influence increased to such an 
extent as to threaten ruin to the English settle- 
ments. The English factors were, therefore, driven 
to follow the example of the French, and, as the 
two nations were bitter rivals, opposite sides were 
always taken in native quarrels. The struggle for 
supremacy finally ended in favour of the English, 
whose name and power henceforth were feared 
throughout the country. The English success was 
mainly due to the genius of Eobert Clive, who 
began Hfe in the service of the East India Company' 
as a writer at Madras. He deserted the counting- 
house for the battle-field, and though only a young 
man of twenty-five, utterly destroyed French 
influence in Southern India. Some time after this 
the English factory on the Hooghly, where Cal- 
cutta now stands, was taken and spoiled by the 
ruling prince of Bengal, and the captured servants 
of the Company were thrust into a small room, 
since known as the Black Hole of Calcutta. It 
was with difficulty they could be crowded into it ; 
but they were left there all night with no fresh air 
to breathe except what came through a smaU win- 
dow. The result was that in the morning they 
were nearly all corpses. Clive Mt Ma^fe^i^ \si 
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avenge his countrymen, defeated the prince in the 
great battle of Plassey (1757 A.D.), and set up 
another ruler in his place. As the latter depended 
upon the support of the conquerors, the province 
of Bengal fell completely under British influence. 
A servant of the Company was appointed to reside 
at the prince's Court, towatchover English interests. 
The first resident selected was a young man named 
Warren Hastings, who afterwards became famous ixx 
Indian history. 

After the victory of Plassey the treatment of the 
natives by the English was harsh and frequently 
cruel. Previously tolls were paid to the princes 
for the passage of merchandise, but the East India 
Company's goods were now freed from these im- 
posts. As the factors were allowed to trade in 
certain articles for their private profit, they claimed 
the privileges of the Company, and refused to pay 
the usud dues. Native traders, who had to pay 
the customary tolls, were thus placed at a great 
disadvantage. But this was not the only hardship. 
They were compelled to sell their goods to the 
English trader at his price, and buy from him in 
the same way. Sometimes the produce of the land 
was destroyed lest it should compete with the stock 
in the hands of some factor. In many parts vil- 
lagers dreaded the approach of the white man, and 
fled in terror to the jungle with all their goods at 
the first news of his coming. By conduct of this 
kind even the Nabob, maintained on the throne of 
Bengal by the English, was driven to take up arms. 
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Then to prevent such resistance in the future, the 
council at Calcutta placed an imbecile prince in his 
place, and persuaded him to surrender his preroga- 
tives. They bound him by treaty to keep only 
troops sufficient for show and police, wKile they in 
return promised to defend the province from all 
hostile attack on payment of a fixed monthly sum. 
This arrangement was another step in the process 
of converting English traders into sovereigns. 



DATES. 

East India Company established by Charier . 1601 a.d 
Victory of PUssey 1757 >* 



SUMMABT. 

The East India Company, established originally for trade, 
gradually acquired sovereignty in India, Robert Clive, a 
clerk at Madras, laid tJie foundations of that empire by the 
victory of Plassey in 1767. The military defence of Bengal 
was left to the East India Company, and also, a little later, 
the collection of the revenue. But the English pretended 
to he acting under the authority of the native prince, though 
they were practically sovereigns of the countnj. 



Da-pot' (pronounce depo], a Jnngr'-le, an Indian forest 
station for the deposit of 
goods. 

sov'-er-eiffn-ty con'-Qner-or priv'-i-le^-es 

coxps'-es xner'-chan-dise Im'-be-cile 



LESSON XX. 

BRITISH INDIA. ^WARREN HASTINGS. 

While the servants of the Company grew rich 
from private trade, the interests of the share- 
holders at home suffered much from the frequent 
military enterprises in Bengal. The directors 
in London, dissatisfied with the conduct of their 
representatives in India, sent out Clive, in 1765, 
to reform abuses. He forthwith made treaties of 
peace with the Emperor, or Great Mogul, reigning 
at Delhi, and his Vizier, the Nabob of Oude, and 
arranged with the puppet-prince of Bengal to collect 
and administer the revenue of that province, together 
with that of Orissa and Behar. By the latter ar- 
rangement the English practically became sovereigns 
of all the lower valley of the Ganges, for they had 
previously undertaken the military defence of that 
district, and now they received its revenues. They 
did not, however, call themselves sovereigns of the 
country. They still retained the Nabob on the 
throne, and professed to administer the provinces 
in his name. The natives benefited by this change, 
for a check was put upon the private trade and 
tyrannous dealings of the English factors. 
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About this time the English Parliament began 
to interfere directly in the affairs of the East India 
Company. It was thought improper for the sub- 
jects of the British Crown to acquire sovereignty 
over such large territories independently of the 
King. The directors, alarmed at such interference, 
promised to pay £400,000 annually into the 
national exchequer for five years. Eventually they 
were unable to do this, because of a grievous war 
in Southern India and a terrible famine in Bengal. 
So in 1773 Parliament passed a Eegulation Act, 
which completely changed the charter of the Com- 
pany, and placed the government of India under 
the control of the ministers^ of the Crown. By 
this Act a Gover|H>r-General, *W^tli four Councillors, 
was appointed to • rule Bengal; . OriiSsa, and Behar, 
and the two other presidencies of Madms and Bom- 
bay were also made subordinate to him. The first 
nomination of these officers was made by Parlia- 
ment, but after five years the appointments fell to 
the^directors of the East India Company, subject 
to the approval of the British Gk)vernment. 

The first Governor- General was Warren Hastings. 
He had been in the service of the East India Com- 
pany since the year 1750, when he sailed as a 
youth of seventeen to join the staff of clerks at 
Calcutta. His energy and resolution marked him 
out as a young man of promise. After the battle 
of Plassey he was appointed the Company's resident 
agent at the Court of the Nabob, who had been 
raised to the chief power by English ^iici^. ^^^\s>l 
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this post he was promoted to that of member of the 
Council at Calcutta In 1764 he returned to 
England, where he remained four jears and then 
set out agam for India as member of the Council 
at Madras Here his success was ; 




_; the business affairs of the Company, 
that the directors, early in 1772, placed him at the 
head of the Government of Bengal. 

When Hastings undertook the chief post at 
(Mcutta, there was still a Nabob of Bengal, in 
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whose name the English collected the revenues and 
maintained military forces, A great native minister 
at the Nabob's Court was entrusted with the in- 
ternal management of the province, and for this 
duty he was responsible to no one but the British 
Council. There were, therefore, two governments 
in Bengal — the real one of the English and the 
apparent one of the Nabob. This system of double 
government Hastings at once abolished, and placed 
the whole internal administration in the hands of 
the servants of the Company. 

Such was the position of the East India Com- 
pany in Hindostan when Parliament began to 
interfere with its management by the Act of 1773. 
The members of the Calcutta Council and court 
of justice then appointed did not work very well 
together, and India might have- been lost to the 
English if Hastings had not been Governor-General. 
Towards the close of the American War of Inde- 
pendence, when England was struggling with the 
chief powers of Europe, the British empire in India 
was threatened by a most formidable enemy in the 
person of Hyder Ali, a famous Mohamedan chieftain, 
who a few years before had established himself as 
ruler of Mysore, in the southern parts of the coun- 
try. This successful soldier, having obtained the 
support of the neighbouring native states, advanced 
against Madras with a large, well-disciplined army, 
assisted by many French officers, and in the short 
space of three weeks brought the British empire 
in that quarter to the verge of rum. A. 's»>^\&» ^\5^ 
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from Madras took the disastrous news to Calcutta, 
and in a few hours Hastings was ready with his 
plans to maintain English supremacy. He at once 
dispatched Sir Eyre Coote — a veteran officer in the 
Indian service — with all the men he could spare, 
in order to reach Madras before the expected 
arrival of a French expedition. Coote's reinforce- 
ment changed the aspect of affairs. In July, 1781, 
Hyder Ali was decisively beaten in the great battle 
of Porto Novo, and the honour of English arms was 
retrieved. In a war of three years' duration the 
energy and skill of Hastings succeeded in breaking 
up the confederacy of the native chiefs, and peace 
was made in 1784. 

In the same year as the peace, ParUament again 
interfered with Indian affairs by passing a Bill 
which placed the Company's management more 
completely imder the control of the nation. The 
new Act appointed a Board of Control independent 
of the shareholders and directors, to superintend 
and sanction the doings of the Company. This 
important measure was proposed by the Prime 

^ Minister, Mr. Wilham Pitt, a son of the great Earl 
Chatham, and it continued in force for half a cen- 
tury. 

Hastings returned to England in 1785, after 
firmly establishing the British rule begun by Clive 
in India. In doing this, and also in supplying the 
Company with money, he dealt very harshly with 
some of the native princes. On his return home 

be was impeached before the House of Lords on 
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the charges of cruelty and oppression. After a 
trial lasting seven years he was acquitted. This 
, prosecution showed that there were people in Eng 
land anxious to do justice to the natives of India, 
and also afforded a warning to succeeding governor- 
generals, that they would be held responsible to the 
British nation for the exercise of their great power. 



DATES. 

The Regulating Act 1773 a. d. 

"Warren Hastings made the first Govomor- 

Greneral »» >i 

Battle of Porto Novo 1781 „ 

Pitt's India Bill 1784 „ 



Summary. 

As the power of the East India Company extended^ the 
British Parliament claimed to have a voice in the govern- 
ment. The Regulating Act of 1773 appointed a Governor- 
General and Council for India, The first Governoi'-General 
was Warren Hastings, He completed the work of Clive hy 
establishing a machinery of government ^ and doing away ivith 
the Nabobs' sham rule. He saved the British emjnre in 
India during the American War. Pitt's India Bill of 1784 
brought the Company more under the control of Parliament, 
Hastings was impeached before the House of Lords for mis- 
rule in India, but was acquitted. 
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LESSON XXI. 

ENGLAND AFTER THE LOSS OF THE AMERICAN 

COLONIES. 

The separation of the American colonies from 
the British Crown was thought by many persons to 
be the beginning of the ruin of the British Empire, 
but such an opinion proved to be mistaken. The 
growth of English prosperity was not in the least 
hindered by the loss of the colonies. England, by 
the improvement of her manufactures and the 
construction of highways and canals, did more at 
that time than in any previous age to quicken the 
growth of those wonderful industries which have 
made her the workshop of the world. 

Before the reign of George III. the manufacture 
of cotton, woollen, linen, silk, and such goods was 
carried on by means of the old-fashioned hand- 
loom. The preparation of the thread, or yam, as 
it w^as usually called, was done by the spinning- 
wheel. By these simple instruments weavers and 
spinners were able to work in their own houses, 
and in this way cloths of various kinds were pro- 
daced. There were, however, mills for the em- 
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ployment of those who had not the means or will 
to manufacture for themselves. But with such 
machines as the hand-loom and single-thread 
spinning-wheel the production of goods was slow^ 
and consequently dear. It is said that it was no 
uncommon thing for a weaver of cotton goods to 
walk three or four miles in a morning, and call on 
five or six spinners, before he could collect yam 
enough to serve him for the remainder of the day. 
Soon after the accession of George III. several 
ingenious men directed their attention to the im- 
provement of the simple machines then in use, * In 
the cotton industry especially it was thought most 
necessary to increase the rate of spinning, and also 
to produce stronger yarn, so as to do away with 
the use of linen thread in the manufacture of 
calico. Up to that time calicoes had consisted of 
a warp of linen and a weft of cotton. In 1764 a 
Blackburn carpenter, named Hargrelives, invented 
a spinning-jenny for the more rapid production of 
yam. An improvement was made upon this five 
years later by a Preston barber named Arkwright, 
whose machine was afterwards known as the 
" water-frame," because it was driven by water- 
power, in a mill specially built for its use at Crom- 
ford, in Derbyshire. In 1776 another improve- 
ment was made in spinning by a Bolton weaver 
named Crompton, who invented what is known as 
the " mule." These inventions so increased and 
cheapened the production of cotton goods that 
Lancashire, where the manufacture 1ciSu^ \\»^ ^tvtjl- 

H 
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cipal seat, rapidly became a hive of industry. In 
the five years immediately following the close of 
the American war, the annual imports of raw 
cotton into England were five times as great as 
they had been at the beginning of that conflict. 

Other branches of industry, stimulated by Lan- 
cashire prosperity, also made good progress. The 
potteries of Staffordshire especially, thanks to the 
enterprise and skill of Josiah Wedgwood, became 
so famous for their productions as to eclipse the 
much-prized ware of Holland and France. 

The rapid development of manufactures necessi- 
tated an improvement in the means of conveyance. 
A speedy and cheap delivery to the best markets 
and nearest seaports was most essential. Up to 
this time the roads in the manufacturing districts 
had been of the rudest kind. Goods were usually 
carried from one town to another on pack-horses. 
The necessity for a quicker and cheaper mode of 
conveyance brought about the construction of 
splendid highways in all directions, and the em- 
ployment of carts and waggons instead of the 
pack-horse. 

But the growing industries of the country 
required for their heavy goods a mode of convey- 
ance quicker and cheaper than the improved public 
roads. This want was supplied by the formation 
of canals. The man who suggested this inland 
water navigation was the Duke of Bridgewater. 
This nobleman had an estate at Worsley, a few 
iniles out of Manchester, u^on which was a valu- 
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able coal-mine. Manchester ofifered a good market 
for the ssl6 of coals, if the diflSculty of sending 
them there could be overcome. So the Duke 
resolved to make a waterway from the mine to 
the town. Just at that time James Brindley, a 
Derbyshire millwright, was much talked about as 
a very able engineer and a good man of business. 
The Duke e^trusted Brindley with the construc- 
tion of his proposed canal, and the undertaking 
was completed with great success in 17C1. The ' 
Worsley coals were then sold at Manchester at half 
their former price. 

The Duke next resolved to extend his canal to 
Liverpool. Brindley's genius was again called into 
exercise, and the task was quickly and successfully 
accomplished. The effect upon the traflSc between 
Manchester and its seaport was enormous. Before 
the construction of the canal the cost of carriage 
between Manchester and Liverpool by land was 
forty shillings a ton ; by the rivers Mersey and 
Irwell, as far as their navigation allowed, the price 
was twelve shillings a ton, but by the Bridgewater 
canal the charge was only six shillings a ton. The 
reduction in the charge of conveyance meant a 
reduction in the price of manufactured goods. 

Li 1776 was commenced the Grand Trunk 
Navigation, which was designed to connect the 
Mersey with the rivers Trent and Humber, In 
fact, plans were formed to open out waterways in 
all the busy parts of the country. Before Brindley' s 
death, in 1772, water communication ^^js» ^^\»r 
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blished between the Thames, the Humber, the 
Severn, and the Mersey, and the grlb,t ports of 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull were united 
by canals which passed through the richest and 
most industrious districts of England. 



Brindley cocnpletes his first cuutl . . . 1761 a.t 

Hargreaves invented the Bpinning-jennjr . 1764 „ 

Arkwiight „ water-^ne . , 1769 „ 

CromptOQ „ mule , . . 1776 ■ „ 



S VMM ART. 

England increased in j>ro$j>^ty after the American war. 
Great improvements itere made in spinning-machines hij 
Hargreaves, Arkuright, and Crompton. Trade iraj alto 
increased by easier communications. Better roads were 
made and canals comlructed. 
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LESSON XXII. 

THE STEAM-ENGINE. COMMERCIAL POLICY. 

Up to this time the steam-engine had been 
little more than a toy. But improvements were 
now made in its construction, and it speedily 
became one of the most powerful of modem in- 
struments for quickening production and extend- 
ing commerce. . The credit of these improvements 
is due to James Watt, a Glasgow mathematical 
instrument maker. In 1765 he produced an 
engine in which the piston-rod was worked in the 
steam-cylinder on principles exactly the same as 
those of modern machines. Before his discovery 
the usual motive power in use was the water-wheel, 
but his steam-engine supplied manufacturers with 
an instrument which their increasing industries 
sorely needed. 

The use of the steam-engine also had an effect 
upon the growth of population in the north and 
north-western parts of England. As the profitable 
employment of steam-power depended upon a 
cheap supply of coal, its use was generally confined 
to the neighbourhood of coal-fields. Tc^^b^^ $iix^- 
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tricts are found chiefly in the north and north-west 
of Englaiid. There new mills were raised, and 
thither came labourers from the agricultural parts 
of the south and east. Population not only rapidly 
increased in Lancashire and Yorkshire, but the 
people in those counties also became noted for their 
independence of character and keen intelligence. 

Up to 1763 sufficient com was grown at home to 
supply the wants of the people, but after that date 
the increase of population, in consequence of the 
growing prosperity of trade, made the importation 
of com necessary. 

Fortunately for England, at this time of general 
improvement the government of the country 
passed into the hands of a statesman who under- 
stood the importance of commerce, and was highly 
interested in its advancement. This was William 
Pitt, a younger son of the Earl of ^ Chatham. 
Though only twenty-four years of age, he was 
appointed Prime Minister at the close of the year 
1783, and continued to fill that high office until 
the beginning of the year 1801. Never before or 
since has a man so young been entrusted in Eng- 
land with the destinies of the country-. He was at 
the head of the Tories of his day, and, hke Sir 
Kobert Walpole, the great Whig minister of the 
first half of the eighteenth century, he thought that 
a policy of peace was best for the interests of 
England. He was, therefore, eminently a peace 
minister. 

When Pitt was an undergraduate pf Cambridge, 
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a famous book was published, m 1776, which has 
had great influence upon the commercial policy of 
all countries, and 
I to this 
day a standard 
worlc. This book 
was the "Wealth of 
Nations," written 
by Adam Smith, a 
professor in the 
University of Glas- 
gow. AmoDg other 
important ques* 
tioKs he argued, 
andshowcd elcwly, 
fiiat labour was 







the one source of national wealth, and ought 
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to be left entirely free to find its own channels 
and pursue its own interests. Pitt studied the 
*' Wealth of Nations" closely, and accepted its 
teachings. These lessons he did not forget when 
he became Prime Minister of England. His finan- 
cial measures were most successful. He improved 
the system of excise, reduced the customs duties, 
and cut down the expenditure in every department 
of the public service. The reduction of duties 
gave a death-blow to the smuggling trade, which 
for a long time . had been largely carried on in 
every coast town. Smugglers now began to feel 
that it was scarcely worth while to run a great 
risk for the sake of avoiding small duties. In fact, 
it did not pay. . The revenue of the country was 
thus benefited and lawful trade encouraged. 

Pitt also endeavoured to remove the commercial 
grievances of Ireland by establishing freedom of 
trade with England. The Sister Isle was still sub- 
ject to the grievous laws passed in the time of the 
Eevolution of 1688, as well as to other iniquitous 
measures passed since that period. It was not 
allowed to send its cattle to England, and the fev 
manufactures it had were kept out of the English 
markets by import duties. No wonder the country 
remained poor and discontented. Pitt perceived 
some of its wrongs, and aimed to remove them in 
his Bill of 1785 to establish freedom of trade with 
this country. He carried his measure through the 
English Parliament, but it was defeated in the 
Irish ParliameiA, 
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With France also Pitt aimed to establish friendly 
commercial relations, in the hope of making the 
two countries more peacefully inclined towards 
each other. For centuries they were considered 
as natural enemies, and certainly the numerous 
wars between them seemed to prove it. But Pitt, 
taught by Smith's " Wealth of Nations " to believe 
that neighbouring countries benefit by each other's 
prosperity, and that commerce is the best bond of 
peace, persuaded the English Parliament, in 1787, 
to pass his Treaty of Commerce with France. By 
this treaty the subjects of both countries might 
live and travel in either without a passport ; trade 
in all kinds of goods was allowed, and the customs 
duties were greatly reduced. 

Pitt was not unmindful that there were interests 
other than those of commerce and peace. He 
wished to improve the popular representation in 
Parliament. He proposed a Keform Bill, in 1785, 
to take away from the small and decayed towns 
their right of electing members of Parliament ; but 
the Bill was thrown out. He also encouraged 
every movement in the country that made for 
righteousness. In this spirit he not only refused 
to shield Warren Hastings at the King s request, 
but he heartily supported his impeachment. With 
similar vigour he espoused the cause of the negro 
slaves. The trade in slaves had grown greatly in 
the last few years, and had brought much wealth 
to the merchants of Liverpool and Bristol. But the 
horrors of the traflSc led many humane E\\^\\ikai^^ 
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to agitate for its abolition. William Wilberforce, 
a member of Parliament from Yorkshire, introduced 
a Bill, in 1788, to do away with the slave-trade. 
Ktt supported the Bill with all his power, but 
Parliament refused to pass it. 

We have seen in this Lesson how England was 
progressing after the first disruption of the Empire. 
France, on the other hand, which had done so 
much to injure her, was hurrying on to bank- 
ruptcy and revolution. 



DATES. 

Watt invented the steam-engine . . . 1765 A.D. 

William Pitt made Prime Minister . . 1783 „ 

Commercial Treaty with France . . . 1787 „ 

Attempt to abolish the slave-trade . . 1788 „ 



Summary. 

The impi'ovement of the steam-engine by James Watt in 
creased the use and powers of the other newly-invented ma- 
chines. William Pitt, the Piinu Minister , eiicouraged com- 
merce by reducing the duties tipon goods, and by making a 
commercial treaty with France, Attempts were made to 
establish freedom of trade with Ireland and to abolish the 
slave-trade, but they were defeated in Parliament, 
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LESSON XSIII. 

THE FRENCH REVOLDTION. 

The great Revolution in France, by which the 
ancient monarchy was overthrown, belongs pro- 
perly to French history. But its effect upon our 
own country was so great that it cannot be neg- 
lected here. 

The chief cause of the Revolution ■sias ^^l& ^"^ 
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pressiori of the working classes by the nobility. 
Among the French people the nobles formed a 
class by themselves, as if they had been a separate 
caste. In England no such caste existed, for in 
our island the younger sons and daughters of the 
nobility are recognised by the Constitution only as 
"commoners." There was, therefore, with us a 
link of connection between all classes. But it was 
not so in France, where all the children of the 
aristocracy were counted of noble rank, and, as 
such, stood apart from the rest of the nation. In 
this exalted position they enjoyed many privileges. 
They alone filled the chief offices in the State, the 
army, the navy, the Church, and the law ; and they 
were also free from direct taxation. These privi- 
leges were certain to create envious and bitter 
feelings in the minds of the common people. But 
it was in the position of landlords that the nobility 
pressed heavily upon the lower ranks. They 
retained upon their estates feudal rights which 
gave them the power of petty kings. They ad- 
ministered justice, levied tolls at fairs and bridges, 
and kept all fishing and hunting to themselves, 
They claimed harassing dues and services from 
their tenants. For instance, the farmer was obliged 
to grind his corn at the lord's mill, the vine- 
grower to press his grapes at the lord's press ; and 
every man on the estate had to give his lord, 
without wages, a stated number of days' labour 
every year. The numerous tolls levied upon -pro- 
duce, as it passed from place to place, increased 
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the price of goods, so that the peasantry oftentimes 
found it very hard to get the necessaries of life. 

For all these evils there was no redress, because 
the monarchy of France was despotic, and the 
King was always surrounded by men of noble rank, 
whose interest it was to keep things as they were. 
The French had no national assembly, like the 
English Parliament, where their grievances might 
be made known and remedied. In former times 
they had something of the kind, called the States- 
General, which was composed of the three estates, 
or classes, of the realm — the nobles, clergy, and 
lower orders ; but for more than one hundred and 
fifty years it had never been assembled. There 
was, therefore, no power in the nation to control 
the authority of the Crown, w^hich in most cases 
could do as it pleased. No man s liberty was safe, 
and any one offensive to the Government might be 
arrested and confined in one of the royal prisons 
for years, unknown to relatives or friends. 

In the years immediately following the close of 
the American War the Government was unable to 
g^t sufficient money from taxation to pay its ex- 
penses. Minister after minister was called to take 
office for the purpose of improving the finances, 
but they were hindered in all reforming measures 
by the privileged classes, who selfishly opposed 
every suggestion that touched their interests. 
Increased taxation of the people was out of the 
question, for they were already overburdened and 
desperate. 
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Under such circumstances the sufifering popula- 
tion was stirred to new hopes by the success 
attending the American War. The claims of the 
colonists to independence, and the principles of . 
their government, were discussed and admired in 
France, and led many to wish for the estabhsh- 
ment of a republic. The return of the French 
troops from America added to the growth of re- 
publican ideas, and gave support to the general 
desire for reform. 

At the time of which Ave are reading the 
throne of France was occupied by Louis XVI. He 
was a good-natured prince, and really anxious for 
the happiness of his subjects, but he was timorous 
and hesitating, and consequently ill fitted to deal 
successfully with a revolutionary movement. The 
failure of taxation to provide the Government with 
sufficient money for its expenses, and the growing 
discontent of the people, led the King to summon 
a meeting of the States-General as the only way to 
improve the state of the country. The three • 
estates accordingly met at the royal palace, Ver- 
sailles, a few miles from Paris, in the month of 
May, 1789. The third estate, or the Commons, 
commenced at once an attack upon the privileged 
classes, and, claiming to be the true representatives 
of the nation, changed the States-General into a 
National Assembly, in which all members had 
equal rights. The King and the aristocracy now 
found themselves powerless in the hands of the 
Assembly. The people of Paris, suspecting some 
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attempt at military coercion, became riotous, and 
took by storm the Bastille — a prison in the capital 
where many men of note had been confined. The 
conduct of the royal troops on this occasion showed 
that the army could not be trusted to act against 
the people. 



DATES. 



> 



states- General assembled . . May 6, 1789 a.d. 
Destruction of the Bastille . . July 14, „ ,, 



Summary. 

The old Govei*nment of France was a despotic monarchy. 
The nobles were a class apart, and they exercised their pnvi- 
leges in such a manner as to cause great suffering among the 
common people. The Jwpes of the people were raised by the 
success of the American War of Independence, In 17 8d Louis 
XVI » summoned a meeting of the States- General. The Third 
Estate, or the Commons, established at once a National As- 
sembly to begin the work of reform, A few months later the 
Paris mobs destroyed the Bastille prison, and changed reform 
into revolution, 
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LESSON XXIV. 

PROGRESS OF THE -REVOLUTION. 

The destruction of the Bastille was followed by 
the formation of a National Guard, consisting of 
volunteers enrolled for the defence of popular 
rights. A Council also was formed in Paris, which 
controlled the capital without any reference to the 
royal authority. The National Assembly removed 
from Versailles to Paris, where all its decisions 
were controlled by the populace. The mob exer- 
cised their power largely by means of clubs, which 
soon came to have more influence than the 
Assembly itself. The King and the royal family 
were compelled to take up their residence in the 
capital, in which, in truth, they were no better 
than prisoners. 

Meanwhile the country districts had fallen into 
a state of anarchy. The farmers and peasantry 
had taken the law into their own hands, and 
refused to pay the feudal dues, and in many places 
burnt the mansions of their lords to the ground. 

In Paris the National Assembly, influenced by 
the political clubs, went on rapidly Avith its revo- 
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lutionary work. The old divisions of France in 
provinces were abolished, and the whole country 
re-divided into departments ; the clergy were 
deprived of their privileges, and the Church lands 
seized as national property. At the same time the 
power of the Crown was reduced to a mere name. 
Many of the nobility, terrified by the violence 
accompanying these changes, and foreseeing future 
disasters, fled the country. Their flight weakened 
the influence of moderate men, and, of course, 
allowed all power to pass into the hands of extreme 
revolutionists. Louis XVI. also, in the summer of 
the year 1791, attempted ^to escape from France, 
but was arrested and taken back to Paris. 

The National Assembly was followed by a new 
representative body, in accordance with the Con- 
stitution that had been settled. The monarchy, 
though shorn of all its ancient authority, was still 
to be maintained. But in the new Legislative 
Assembly there were parties called Girondists and 
Jacobins, who were in favour of a republic and other 
democratic changes, but who were also bitterly 
hostile to each other. The Girondists had, at 
first, the greater influence. They believed they 
could make the monarchy unpopular, and so over- 
throw it, by forcing the country into war with 
Austria, which was then under the rule of the 
brother of the French queen, Marie Antoinette. 
War was declared in the spring of 1792. Austria 
was then joined by Prussia, and, with the assistance 
of French exiles, captured some of tha ^^%\&tv>l 

I 
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border fortresses and threatened Paris. The ad- 
vance of the allies gave the democrats in the 
capital the desired opportunity of\^tii:ring up the 
mob against the King. The palace was assaulted, 
the guards cut down to a man, and the royal 
family were sent to the prison of the Temple. All 
royalists and suspected persons, to the number of 
several thousands, were also committed to prison, 
where they were brutally murdered. In the midst 
of all this violence the Legislative Assembly gave 
way to a National Democratic Convention, which, 
on its meeting, September 21st, 1792, dethroned 
the King and proclaimed a Kepublic. 

About the time of the proclamation of the 
Republic the Prussian advance was checked, and 
victory in other places declared in favour of French 
arms. From this period the French Revolution 
became dangerous to the other governments, of 
Europe, because in the enthusiasm of its success it 
promised to hold out the hand of brotherhood to 
all peoples who wished to follow the* example of 
France. What effect it had upon our own country 
must be described in another Lesson. 

In January, 1793, the Convention decided to 
put the captive King to death, as much out of 
defiance to the crowned heads of other countries 
as for any other reason. After a mock trial on 
the charge of treason to the nation, Louis perished 
under the knife of the guillotine. A few months 
later his unfortunate queen followed him to the 
same place of execution. Paris, after the King's 
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death, was the scene of the wildest excesses. The 
Christian religion was abolished, and the goddess 
Reason, in the form of a woman, was set up for 
adoration in the cathedral of Notre Dame. A reign 
of terror, in which opposing factions struggled for 
power, kept the guillotine constantly at work. 
Every revolutionary leader perished either by 
assassination or at the hands of the executioner. 
Nothing now seemed possible to save France but 
the rise of some successful soldier to establish a 
military dictatorship, and to ensure security of life 
and order. This happened in course of time, when 
Napoleon Bonaparte turned the RepubKc into an 
Empire, of which he was the first Emperor. 



DATES. 

Republic established . . . Sept. 21, 1792 a.d. 
Execution of Louis XYI. . . Jan. 21, 1793 



>» 



Summary. 

Many of the French nobility fled their counU^j and all 
fewer passed into the hands of the excited people. In the 
autumn of 1792 the Monarchy was abolished, a Republic es- 
tablished, and all suspected royalists put to death. Early in 
1793 the King was beheaded, A reign of terror %cas then estab- 
lished, and the revolutionary leaders of opposing factions were 
in turn guillotined. After some years a militai^ dictator. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, became Emperor, and so abolished the 
Republic. 

An'-arch-y, absence of all rule. 

vol-nn-teers' feud'-al re-slgm'-ed 

con-tror-led man'-sionB dem-o-oraV-lQ 




LESSEN XXT. 

ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution created 
much excitement in the BritiBh Isles. At first tlie 
doings of the French National Assembly were ap- 
proved by a great portion of the English people, 
but many also received them with feelings of doubt, 
distrust, and fear, whilst all hoped that they would 
end favourably to order and good government in 
France. 
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The Prime Minister of England at this time was 
William Pitt, whose character we considered in the 
Eleventh Lesson. His view^ may be regarded as 
representative of the majority of the nation. He 
hoped that the changes wrought in France would 
make its government a limited monarchy, like that 
of England. He, indeed, sympathised with the 
French movement in its early stages, and advocated 
a policy of non-interference. 

But English opinion changed very much as the 
Revolution proceeded. The majority of the nation, 
and the influential classes especially, were shocked 
at the violence of the Kepublican leaders, and terri- 
fied by the lawlessness of the people. Their sym- 
pathy was turned into hostility, and their hope into 
fear. The man who laboured with all his might to 
set England and Europe against the Kevolution 
was Edmund Burke, one of the prominent Whig 
leaders in the House of Commons. At the very 
outset of the movement in France he foresaw the 
dangers it would cause to all governments. In 
Parliament, though he was one of the greatest 
orators of the time, his speeches on the subject 
were disregarded, and indeed scarcely listened to. 
From Parliament, however, he appealed to the 
nation through the press. Towards the end of the 
year 1790 he published his "Reflections on the 
French Revolution," in which he denounced that 
movement as the greatest of evils, and preached a 
crusade against its promoters as the worst enemies 
of society. This work was so ta^oux^Vj x<^^<sv:^^^> 
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that thirty thousand copies were quickly sold. To 
its influence the change of opinion among the 
majority of the people was largely due. Indeed, 
it has been said that Europe owed its safety to the 
publication of Burke's " Keflections." 

The trading and mercantile classes in England 
readily rallied to the side of Burke, because they 
were afraid that the principles of the" Revolution 
might take root in this country and interrupt its 
prosperity. Their fears were not without cause, for 
revolutionary societies and clubs were busy at 
work, striving, by the circulation of pamphlets and 
in other ways, to make the working classes discon- 
tented and seditious. Of these associations the 
best known were " The Revolution Society," *' The 
Friends of the People," " The London Correspond- 
ing Society," and a "Society for Constitutional 
Information." The members of these various 
societies were not numerous, but some of them 
were men of education and influence, and all of 
them were earnest and active. Their well-known 
sympathy with the French revolutionists, and the 
secrecy of their action in this country, made the 
Government cautious and anxious, and disposed to 
exaggerate their power for mischief. 

The real feeling of the mass of Englishmen was 
shown on the occasion of the Birmingham riots in 
the summer of 1791, even before the movement 
in France had taken its worst form. The sym- 
pathisers with the Revolution proposed to hold 
a public dinner in celebratioii of the anniversary 
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of the taking of the Bastille. One of the chief 
organizers of the feast was Dr. Priestley, a Unita- 
rian minister, and a man of scientific repute. On 
the evening of the dinner, at which some eighty 
persons sat down, a serious riot broke out against 
the feasters. The riots continued for several days, 
during which Dr. Priestley's house and valuable 
library were destroyed. 



SUMMA&Y. 

TTie French Revolution at first found much syvipathy in 
Englandf but English opinion changed into hostility as the 
movements in France progressed in violence. The writings 
of Edmund Burke against the Revolution had great influence 
in England, In 1791 a Birmingham mob icrecked the 
house of Dr, Priestley, because he was thought to favour 
the revolution. 



ex-oite'-ment ma-jor'-i-ty in-ter-rupt' 

as-sem'Vbly xuon-aroh-y cir-cu-la'-tion 




LESSON XXVI. 

PROGRESS OF REACTION IN ENGLAND. 

Previous to the event just recorded the temper 
of Parliament was seen in its rejection of measures 
of reform, which a short time before had been 
favourably discussed. Protestant Dissenters and 
Eoman Catholics were still subject to the penalties 
of the Corporation and Test Acts, passed in the 
reign of Charles 11. In 1789 an effort was made 
to abolish these laws, and it was defeated only by a 
very small majority. But in the following year, 
after the Eevolution in France had entered upon its 
career of violence, a similar motion to remove reli- 
gious disabilities was rejected by overwhelming 
numbers. A like fate befell an effort to improve 
parliamentary representation, although its necessity 
was acknowledged by all the leading English states- 
men. The reaction caused by the conduct of the 
French delayed reform in these important matters 
for about forty years. 

The reaction just mentioned made more clear 
the line of separation between the two great poli- 
tical parties of Tories and Whigs. These two names 
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came into use during the excitement preceding the 
English Revolution of 1688, but from the beginning 
of the reign of George II. they lost much of their 
significance, and oftentimes it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish between a Tory and a Whig statesman. 
In the face of all the troubles arising from the 
changes across the Channel, Englishmen were now 
obliged to take their stand on one side or the 
other. It was held that violence and anarchy re- 
sulted in France from weakening the royal power, 
or, in other words, the executive government, to such 
ah extent that it only existed in name. Therefore 
the majority of the English aristocracy, the landed 
proprietors, and haen who had anything to lose, 
felt the necessity of supporting a strong Execu- 
tive to insure the continuance of order, especially 
when revolutionary societies were so active in the 
country. They saw what mobs could do when once 
they had the upper hand, and consequently they 
feared to favour measures which tended to place 
power in the hands of the uneducated masses. They 
believed that the safety and prosperity of the 
country depended upon the maintenance of the 
royal prerogative, and as it seemed as if a choice 
had to be made between the side of the people and 
the side of the king, they selected the latter. Thus 
a new Tory party came into existence, having as its 
watchword the " Old Constitution in Church and 
State." This rallying-cry it has retained to the 
present day. 

At the same time a new Whig patty ^^^ forccL^ 
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from those who thought that the danger threaten- 
ing English society had been exaggerated, and that 
the^^ar of change in the way of improvement was 
, unreasonable. The new Whigs, like the Tories, 
were desirous of upholding the power and dignity 
of the Crown ; but they did not share with their 
opponents distrust of the people or the panic which 
hindered reforms. The voice of the educated por- 
tion of the nation was for the most part in favour 
of the Tories, and many years passed away before 
the Whigs really became a powerful party in the 
State. 

As the French Revolution proceeded on its vio- 
lent course, and offered its aid to all nations who 
would rise against their rulers, it became evident 
that England, sooner or later, would be embroiled in 
war with France. Pitt, the Tory Prime Minister, 
laboured hard for peace, though the voice of the 
nation grew louder for war. Even in 1792, when 
France was contending with Austria and Prussia, 
and the Austrian Netherlands (now modern Bel- 
gium) were in danger of conquest, Pitt promised to 
remain neutral if the French would refrain from 
attacking Holland. But the peaceful policy of the 
EngUsh minister was thought by the French to 
proceed from fear of a revolution in England. So, 
under the impression that English democrats were 
numerous, and being angry also at the expulsion of 
the French ambassador from London after the 
execution of Louis XVI., the French republicans 
declared war against England, February, 1793. 
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Thus began the war of the French Revolution. 
The struggle continued, with one or two short 
intervals, until the decisive battle of Waterloo, in 
1815. 



DATE. 



War with Franca . 



EngUth revolutionary societies and French excesses 
caused a panic in this country. All measnrei of reform 
were rejected. T!ie propertied classes rallied round the 
King as the sure preterver of order. The tiro political 
parties, Tories and Whigs, became more clearly separated. 
The former tookfor their cri) " The King and Conttitutitm ;" 
the latter was more inclined to measures of refomt, and irere 
Uss diitasteful to the people. WiUiam Pitt, the Toi-y Prime 
Minister, wished to keep at peaice with France, but the latter 
country declared war in 1793. 




LESSON XXVII. 

WAR OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

(1793_1802 A.D.) 

The causes of the war against revolutionary 
France have been described in the previous Lesson. 
France was already contending with Austria and 
Prussia when she forced England to take up arms 
and join the Continental enemies of the Revolution. 
Holland, Sardinia, and Spain also entered into the 
coalition, so that France was begirt by enemies. The 
French were at the same time distracted by quarrels 
at home. There were formidable royalist risings 
in the west and south. The important town of 
Toulon, with its fleet, had been placed in posses- 
sion of the English. At the commencement of the 
war, therefore, it seemed as if France must quickly 
succumb to its many foes ; but, instead of this, it 
was found at the end of the first campaign victo- 
rious along the whole eastern frontier. 

In 1793 England despatched an army, under the 

command of the Duke of York, to assist the Aus- 

trians in the Netherlands; but it met with nothing 

but disaster, chiefly througli lli^ itvcompetency of 
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its generals. In the autumn of the same year the 
English were driven from Toulon, having, however, 
first destroyed all the stores and French war-ships 
in the harbour. Fifteen thousand royalists left 
the town with the British. The capture of Toulon 
was mainly due to the Skill of a' young Corsican 
artillery officer, named Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
afterwards acquired world-wide renown as a soldier. 
The royalist risings in the west of France were 
also suppressed for a time. 

In the prosecution of the war England relied 
chiefly upon her navy. Her army was too small 
and too badly commanded to be of much use on 
the Continent, but she made up for this deficiency 
by paying the cost of the whole of the Prussian 
army and of the greater portion of the Austrian. 

The year 1794 proved disastrous to the allies on 
land. The French armies pushed their opponents 
across the Rhine, and held possession of the whole 
left bank of that river from the Swiss* border to 
the sea. Farther south they won the passes of 
the Alps, by which Italy lay open to their arms. 
The British forces, consisting of English and Hano- 
verians, were obliged to withdraw into Holland, 
whence they retired farther eastward in the winter, 
when the French took advantage of the ice to over- 
run the country. The Dutch fleet, ice-bound in 
the Texel, fell an easy prey to some French cavalry. 
Holland "was then converted into a Republic after 
the French model, and threw in her lot with France. 

Meanwhile at sea England gained ^omi^ ^^^^si* 
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tages. The island of Corsica was taken by Admiral 
Lord Hood, with whom Horatio Nelson was then 
serving, and British supremacy, was asserted in the 
Mediterranean. In the English Channel, too. 
Admiral Lord Howe completely shattered the 
French fleet off Ushant, which victory was long 
spoken of as " the glorious first of June/' from the 
date of its occurrence. 

The next year, 1795, saw the coalition fall to 
pieces. Prussia and Spain came to terms with 
France, and Holland became its ally. Austria 
continued in alliance with England on condition of 
receiving a large supply of money. The English 
now attacked the colonial empire of the Dutch, and 
took from them the Cape of Good Hope, in South 
Africa, and some possessions in the East and West 
Indies. 

The year 1796 was most disastrous to our 
Austrian ally. A French army under General 
Bonaparte invaded northern Italy, defeated the 
Austrians in several famous battles, and finally 
drove them out of Lombardy into the Tyrol. These 
successes induced Spain to join France, so that 
England was now threatened by the union of the 
three greatest naval powers of the Continent. 
Schemes were planned to invade our island, and 
expeditions were sent to Ireland and South Wales, 
but a storm hindered the success of the former, 
and a few militia were sufficient to capture those 
who landed from the latter. It is said that the 
French soldiers were deceived m Weles by a body 
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of red-cloaked women, who in the distance were 
mistaken for soldiers. 

In the year 1797 England stood alone in the 
contest with France. Austria, in consequence of 
her defeats in Italy, was obliged to make peace 
with her enemy. Our country was never in a more 
critical position than at this time, for the French, 
having no Continental power to fear, devoted all their 
thought to their only enemy, and hoped, by the 
help of the great fleets at their command, to bring 
England on her knees. Their plan was to unite 
the Dutch and Spanish navies with their own, and 
with this overwhelming force to sweep the British 
from the Channel, set Ireland in rebelliop, and 
throw a powerful army on our shores. This scheme 
was foiled by a defeat of the Spanish fleet off Cape 
St. Vincent by Admiral Jervis and Commodore 
Nelson. Still there was danger, if the Dutch ships 
in the Texel could join the French at Brest. To 
prevent this an English fleet was stationed at the 
Nore, off the coast of Kent, to watch the Dutch ; 
and another at Spithead to watch the French. 

While England was thus depending upon its 
navy for safety from invasion, and at the same time 
in fear of rebellion at home, a mutiny broke out in 
the fleet at Spithead, which was followed by a 
more formidable one in the fleet at the Nore. The 
sailors were not without their grievances. They 
were in receipt of the same pay as that given in 
the time of Charles II., and subject to discipline 
generally harsh and frequently most. "VstvxX^X., ^<5^- 
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tunately concessions were made, and the mutiny 
brought to an end. Whatever disgrace the British 
sailors had incurred by the mutiny was wiped off 
by a naval fight in the fall of the year off Camperr 
down, on the Dutch coast. Then, when the Dutch 
were about to sail to Brest, Admiral Duncan came 
down upon them, captured the greater portion of 
their fleet, and thus foiled again the French project 
of invasion. 

DATES. 

Admiral Howe's victory over the French off 

Ushant 1794 a.d. 

Admiral Jervis's victory over the Spaniards 

off St. Vincent 1797 „ 

Mutinies at Spithead and the Nore . . „ „ 

Admiral Duncan's victory over the Dutch off 

Camperdown m » 

Summary. 
In the tear of the French Revolution England was assisted 
by a great European coalition, England's share in the war 
was chiefly at sea, but she supported by her wealth the allied 
armies. On land the French were so victorums tltat^ after 
two years^ warfare, the coalition fell to pieces and left AuS' 
tiia as our only ally. Two years Inter Austria also was com- 
pelled to make peace. In 1797 England stood alone against 
France, which then controlled the powerful navies ofHoUand 
and Spain. Our island was only saved from a threatened 
invasion by the defeat of the Spanish fleet off St, Vincent. 
In this crisis the country was terrified by a mutiny in the 
English fleets at Spithead and tJie Nore, TJiis was followed 
by an English victoi'y over the Dutch navy off Camperdown, 
which completely thwarted the French plan of invasion. 

Suc-cumb', properly to lie down ; hence to give up, to yield. 

re-vol-u'-tion-a-ry des-patch'-ed su-prem'-a-cy 

diS'traof'ed In-coixL'-pet-exi-oy xnu'-tin-y 



LESSON XXVIII. 

NELSON AND THE NILE. 

The position of France at the close of the year 
1797 was one of great triumph. She had secured the 
Rhine for an eastern boundary, and had annexed 
Switzerland. She had also raised republics in 
Holland and Northern Italy pledged to maintain 
her influence. England was the only power that 
remained to be humiliated. Great preparations 
were accordingly made during the winter of 1797-8 
for the conquest of our island. The command of 
the army was given to General Bonaparte, who 
pretended to take great interest in the undertaking. 
But he dreaded the prowess of English sailors in 
the Channel, and advised his Government to seize 
upon Egypt, with a view of attacking England in 
India, where war was then raging with Tippoo 
Sahib, the powerful ruler of Mysore. So in May, 
1798, Bonaparte sailed with an army from Tou- 
lon, and, taking Malta on the way, safely disem- 
barked at Alexandria. Leaving his fleet at this 
port he marched upon Cairo, defeated \\i^ "^^xsv^^- 
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lukes in the battle of the Pyramids, and began at 
once to establish the authority of his country. 

Meanwhile an English fleet, under Admiral 
Nelson, busily employed in searching the Medi- 
terranean for the whereabouts of the French 
expedition, descried, late in the afternoon of the first 
of August, the hostile fleet anchored in the Bay 
of Aboukir. The battle which immediately followed, 
commonly known as the battle of the Nile, continued 
through the night, and ended with the capture or 
destruction of all the enemy's ships of war except- 
ing two. This victory was of the greatest import- 
ance, because it imprisoned in Egypt one of the 
best French armies and the most successful general 
of his time. Nelson was rewarded for his brilliant 
services with a peerage and pension. 

The result of the battle of the Nile enabled Ktt, 
the English Prime Minister, to form another great 
coalition of European Powers, among which were 
included Austria, Russia, Turkey, and several Gter- 
man principalities. The year 1799 was, on the wholes 
favourable to the allies, chiefly through the skill of 
the Russian general Suwarrow. The French were 
thrown back from the Rhine frontier, and driven 
out of Italy, while in Holland they could not save 
the Dutch fleet from capture. 

Early in the same year Bonaparte advanced 

into Syria, but his victorious career in that 

quarter was checked at Acre, where the Turks 

were encouraged by some British seamen under 

Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, The French 
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commander, thus baffled, returned to !%ypt, and 
recempg news of the successes of the coalition, ha 
secretly left the country and returned to France 
accompanied by a few friends By his inilueDce 




the French Govemraent of the Directory was over- 
thrown to make way for the estabUshment of three 
Consuls, of which he was the chief. He then made 
offers of peace to England, which were h.e.u^la.tji"j 
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rejected, because his power was not thought to be 
fally established, and his motive was suspected to 
be to secure time for recruiting French resources. 
Russia, by this time, had grown lukewarm in 
the war. So in the following year Austria was 
left unaided to meet the French attack in Italy, 
directed as it was by the genius of the First 
Consul. 

At Marengo, in Jime, the Austrians suffered a de- 
feat which involved the loss to them of northern 
Italy; and in December they were so beaten atHohen- 
linden, in Bavaria, that they sued for peace in order 
to save Vienna from conquest. Thus England was 
left again alone in the war. At the same time 
she was threatened with the armed neutrality of the 
Northern Powers, as in the time of the American 
revolt ; for Russia not only withdrew from the 
coalition, but also induced Sweden and Denmark 
to join with her in maintaining a claim to which 
the British Govemmept at that time had strong 
reasons for objecting. The claim was that 'a neu- 
tral flag should protect from capture or annoyance 
all vessels and cargoes, except only " contraband of 
war,'* that is, materials used in war. This action 
seriously menaced our naval superiority, upon 
which our national safety then depended, for Bri- 
tish ships assumed the right to challenge all that 
sailed the seas, and to capture enemies' goods even 
when carried by a neutral. 

England tenaciously continued the 'struggle in 
1801, and met with mueVi ^wccess. A British 
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army, sent to Egypt under General Abercromby, 
defeated at Alexandria the French force which had 
been left there by Bonaparte. About the same 
time Admirals Parker and Nelson were sent to the 
Baltic to draw away the Danes from the Northern 
League. Negotiations failing, the English fleet 
bombard^d Copenhagen, attacked the Danish ships 
of war, and forced the Danes to come to terms. 
Sweden was also overawed, and Russia was induced 
to change her policy. Thus the armed neutrality 
was broken up. 

The successes just described led the French to 
consider the question of peace with England. Pitt 
was no longer head of the Ministry, and there was 
a hearty desire on the part of the English people 
to put an end to the strife. PreUminaries of peace, 
begun towards the close of the year, ended in the 
Treaty of Amiens, signed March, 1802. By this 
treaty England agreed t© restore the greater part 
of her colonial conquests during the war, to give up 
Malta to the Knights of St. John, and Egypt to 
Turkey. These concessions were strong proofs of 
her desire for peace. France, on the other hand, was 
not only allowed to retain the Rhine for her eastern 
boundary, but also to appropriate the republics 
of Holland, Switzerland, and Northern Italy. This 
grasping spirit led many men in England to think 
that the peace was only a truce preparatory to a 
war of conquest under the direction of Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; and they were right. 
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DATES. 

Admiral Nelson's victory over the Frencli in 

Aboukir Bay 1798 a.d. 

French army defeated at Alexandria by the 

British 1801 „ 

The Northern League broken by the battle of 

Copenhagen . . . . • . „ ,, 

Peace of Amiens 1802 „ 



Summary. 

In 1798 a French ai-my under Bonaparte conquered Egypt, 
Admiral Nelson destroyed the French fleet on the hanks of the 
Nile and prevented the return of Bonaparte' s forces. Then 
another great coalition was formed against France, and 
obtained great success, Bonaparte slipped away from 
Egypt, returned to France, changed its government, and was 
elected First Consul, His victoiies in Italy broke up the 
coalition, England was again troubled by the revival of the 
armed neutrality of the Northern Powers. The battle of 
Copenhagen broke up this Northern league. Negotiations 
of peace then began between England and France, and 
ended in the Treaty of Amiens, 



Co-a-li'-tion, a union of parties ordinarily opposed. 

an-nex'-ed baf'-fled haugrh'-tl-ly 

prow'-esB fron'-tier sued 





LESSON XXIX. 

THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

During the wars of American Independence 
and the French Eeyolution the condition of Ire- 
land gave much anxiety to the English Govern- 
ment. Ever since the suppression of the Jacobite 
rebellion by WiUiam III. the Roman Catholics, who 
made up the great majority of the people, had 
occupied the place of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to their Protestant conquerors. No Eomaa 
Catholic Irishman could fill any post of responsi- 
bility, or retain arms for his defence, or hold lands 
except on very stringent conditions. "&& ^H«i «i.- 
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eluded from the army, the law, and the scholastic 
profession. Intermarriages with Protestants were 
also forbidden. In the course of the century many 
of the severe restrictions just described fell into 
disuse. Nevertheless, the Koman Catholic Irish 
remained as a subject race. Most of the land of 
the island was held by Protestants, either Church- 
men or Dissenters. The latter were numerous in 
the north, and consisted chiefly of Presbyterians. 
The government, the magistracy, and ' all other 
public offices were entirely in the hands of Pro- 
testant Churchmen, who were only about one- 
twelfth of the whole population. 

The head of the Irish Government was the 
Lord-Lieutenant, who, as Viceroy, represented the 
power of the King of England, and was appointed 
by him. The Viceroy was assisted by a Council 
and chief officers of State, after the English 
pattern. • 

Ireland had a Parliament consisting of the two 
Houses of Commons and Lords, composed solely 
of Churchmen. The members were elected by Pro- 
testant voters only, because the right of the fran- 
chise was not allowed to Roman Catholics. The 
number of voters was therefore very few, and con- 
sequently in most small towns, which possessed the 
parliamentary franchise, the election of a representa- 
tive really rested with the chief landowner of the 
district. In one of the Irish Parliaments sixty 
members were returned by three great families, 
whose representatives also occupied seats in the 
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House of Lords. The power of these peers was 
thus very great, because they could direct the 
votes of their dependents in the House of Com- 
mons. They frequently undertook, for a con- 
sideration of some kind, of course, to manage the 
Lower House in favour of some Government policy, 
and on this account were commonly called "par- 
liamentary undertakers.'' It is, therefore, easy to 
see that an Irish Parliament, so composed, would 
guard most carefully landed interests and the 
Protestant ascendency. 

But the Parliament of Ireland had no real legis- 
lative independence, for it was controlled by the 
superior authority of England. In the reign of 
Henry VII. the Lord-Lieutenant, Sir Edward Poyn- 
ing, succeeded in passing a statute which made all 
Bills brought forward in the Irish Parliament, ex- 
cepting Money Bills, subject to the approval of the 
English Privy Council. This statute is known in 
history as Poyning's Law. This was further strength- 
ened in the reign of George I. by a statute w^hich 
asserted the right of the English Parliament to 
make laws for Ireland. 

Ireland was less prosperous than any other part 
of the British Isles, but this was due in a great 
measure to the selfishness of England, which by 
import duties excluded Irish produce from its 
markets, lest it should compete with English agri- 
culture and manufactures. Its population multi- 
plied while its industries made little or no pro- 
gress. The cultivation of the land \^«^ \3cvft d^va^ 
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employment of the people, who, as they increased 
in numbers, could scarcely earn a maintenance 
in this kind of labour. Kents also increased with 
the population, because there were more claimants 
for the possession of land, and rivals strove to 
outbid each other. From these and other causes 
the Irish peasantry were in a state of poverty and 
wretchedness. About the beginning of the reign 
of George III. the people in the southern part of 
the island formed the secret organization of the 
" Whiteboys,*' and sought to remedy their un- 
happy lot by a sort of wild justice of their own. 
By midnight visits, and outrages upon persons and 
property, they produced a reign of terror in that 
part of the country, and called down upon them- 
selves harsh repressive measures from the Irish 
Parliament. Such a spirit of discontent was a 
warning to the Protestant ruling class that there 
was a limit to the endurance of even the poorest 
and most oppressed people. 



iSUMMARY. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century Ireland was 
ruled by the Irish Protestant Episcopalians. The bulk 
of the people were Roman Catholics, and were treated a» a 
subject and inferior race. The Irish Parliam£nt, consisting 
only of Churchmen, was under the influence of a few great 
landowners, but it had no legislative independence. 



Bup-pres'-sion Fres-by-ter'-i-an fr'an'-chise 

re-spon-si-bil'-i-ty ma'-flris-tra-oy lieu-ten'-ant 



LESSON XXX. 

THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

Discontent in Ireland was not confined to the 
Roman Catholics. The Protestants also began to 
murmur at the restrictions placed upon the trade 
of the country. The outbreak of the American War 
of Independence gave them an opportunity of in- 
sisting upon the redress of this grievance. As nearly 
all the British troops had been removed from the 
island, which was thus left defenceless, the Pro- 
testants enrolled themselves as volunteers. When 
the Irish Parliament met, in the year 1779, the 
army of volunteers numbered 50,000 men. Backed 
by such a force, and encouraged by events in Ame- 
rica, Henry Grattan, in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, moved and carried, unopposed, a motion 
demanding freedom of trade for his country. The 
English Government was not in a position to re- 
sist the demand, and so the right of free export of 
goods was granted to Ireland in 1780. 

This success emboldened Grattan and his fiiends 
to make a demand for greater freedom from the 
authority of the British Parliament. His motion 
to this effect was unanimously carried through both 
Houses. The English Government, again, dared not 
refuse this claim. The ParliameuX, oi "^Xi^^xi^ "^^^ 
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pealed the statute of George I. and thus granted Ire- 
land Home Kule, but still subject to^Poyning's Law. 

The grant of legislative independence to Ireland 
did not improve Irish affairs. The powerful families 
who, as " undertakers," had hitherto managed the 
Irish Parliament, were now left uncontrolled by 
England's authority. They were the real masters 
of the country, and were resolved to keep all the 
power and influence to themselves. They refused 
to relieve the grievances of the Eoman Catholics or 
Presbyterians, both of whom had given their aid in 
obtaining Home Kule on the understanding that 
such a change would be to their advantage. This 
treatment was followed by an agitation for parlia- 
mentary reform. The Protestants of the north and 
the Koman Catholics of the south were equally 
disaffected, but for a while difference of religion 
kept them from combining. Both hated the Govern- 
ment, but they hated each other more. Discon- 
tented and jealous, they vented their mutual hatred 
in violent outrages upon each other. Lawless 
societies sprang into existence on the plea of 
self-defence. The Koman Catholic societies of 
the " Defenders " were met by the organization of 
" Orange Lodges." 

Ireland was in this state of ferment when the 
French Kevolution broke out. Upon the discon- 
tented Irish this event had great effect, especially 
among the Presbyterians of Ulster, whose religious 
system favoured democratic principles. The result 
of the movement was the formation of the Society 
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of United Irislmien, in which Protestants and Ro- 
manists were to sink their religious diflferences for 
forcing such a reform of Parliament as would 
throw the Legislature open to Irishmen of any 
creed. The Irish Government sought to weaken 
the influence of this league by conciliating the 
Eoman Catholics. This policy was strongly urged 
by William Pitt, the Prime Minister of England, 
and it was mainly owing to him that measures 
were passed in the Irish Parliament admitting 
Romanists to the magistracy, the law, the right of 
bearing arms, intermarriages, educational advan- 
tages, and the franchise. These concessions de- 
tached moderate men from the United Association ; 
but as Roman Catholics were still denied admission 
to Parliament, agitation and disturbances, attended 
with murderous outrages, continued. After a while 
the more active leaders of the organization, among 
whom was Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the brother of 
the Duke of Leinster, secretly applied for armed 
aid to France, which was then at war with England ; 
and in 1795 plans were made for a French invasion. 

Summary. 

During the Amencan War the Protestants enrolled volun- 
teers for their defence. They then obtained from Eiigland 
greater freedom for trade and parliaynentarg independence. 
Still J discontent greatly increased and outrages multiplied. 
The outbreak of the French Eevolution led to the formation 
of the Society of United Irishmen for the overthrow of the 
Government, 

re-stric'-tion op-por-tu'-ni-ty e'-lo-auent 

jeal'-ouB le^'-is-la-ture ^^'-^siA\,^-\'^ 




LESSON XXXI. 



THE lEISH EEBEXLION. 



The Irish Government was well acquainted, 
through informers, with the doings of the con- 
spirators. A Protestant force of 37,000 yeomanry 
was enrolled, a strict search was made for arms, and 
the revolutionary committee were seized and impri- 
soned. During this period the peasantry and all 
suspected persons suffered much from the cruelty 
of the soldiers in search of arms. The brutality of 
the latter increased the hatred of the poor people, 
and hurried them on, in sheer desperation, to open 
rebeUioD. 
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May 23rd, 1798, was fixed for a general rising. 
Two days previously Lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
other leaders were arrested, after great resistance, 
in which the former was mortally wounded. The 
rebellion broke out on the appointed day in several 
places, and was marked by much wild violence. The 
rising was easily suppressed, except in the county 
of Wexford, which was supposed to be little dis- 
affected. In this district the rebellion raged for 
two months, until the entrenched camp on Vinegar 
Hill, near Enniscorthy, was captured by General 
Lake at the head of a large force. This event prac- 
tically put an end to the rising, though in isolated 
districts the enraged peasantry inflicted many 
horrors, which were followed by equally savage 
reprisals on the part of the soldiery. 

Two months later the long-expected French ex- 
pedition landed in Killala Bay, Mayo. The previous 
attempts of the French upon Ireland, in 1796 and 
1797, had failed. The force which now effected a 
landing only consisted of 900 men, under General 
Humbert. It succeeded in defeating a much larger 
force, under General Lake, at Castlebar, but after 
a few days it was compelled to surrender, near 
Longford, to Lord Cornwallis. 

The rebellion and the factious state of Ireland 
convinced the English Government that the only 
remedy for' the evils of that island was the union 
of its Parhament with that of Great Britain. The 
proposal of such a course was strongly opposed by 
nearly all the leading Irish statesmen, Pr^^^xixft 
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and bribery were used to effect its passage through 
the Irish Parliament. Titles of honour were freely 
promised, and a million and a half of money was 
offered in compensation to borough -holders, the 
Dublin trades, &c. &c., and others who were sup- 
posed to be threatened with loss from the Union. 
By such means the resolutions for the Union were 
passed by a majority of forty-six, August 2nd, 1 800, 
to take effect on January 1st, 1801. 

According to the Bill, Ireland was to be repre- 
sented in the Imperial Parliament by four spiritual 
and twenty-eight temporal peers, and one hundred 
commoners, elected after the old system. Free trade 
between the two countries was established and the 
two Churches united. The national flag of Great 
Britain was altered by the addition of the cross of 
St. Patrick to the combined crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew, so that henceforward the '* Union 
Jack " represented the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The spirit of Irish rebellion was not quenched 
by the Union. Some of the leaders in the late 
rising renewed the agitation for a Kepublic, and 
intrigued again with France for aid. The most 
distinguished of them was Thomas Emmett, the 
son of a Dublin physician. An insurrection broke 
out in Dublin in the summer of 1803, when the 
city was for a few hours in the hands of the mob. 
The Lord Chief Justice, returning to the capital 
from his country seat, was met by the rioters and 
brutally murdered in the street, in the presence of 
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his daughter and nephew. This rising was easily- 
put down. Emmett was hanged for his share in 
the insurrection. 

This outbreak was injurious to the interests of 
the Irish people, which the Union was intended to 
favour. Their readiness to revolt showed such hos- 
tility to England that it was thought prudent to 
place the island under coercive laws. Thus Ireland 
was governed for many years. 



DATES. 

The Irish Rebellion 1798 a.d. 

Act of Union 1800 „ 



Summary. 

A rebellion took place in 1798, hut was speedily sup* 

pressed. The French landed in Killala Bay^ hut the whole 

force was captured. This rising was followed by the Act of 

Uniony effected, however, by great bnbery. Tlie iviprovenieiit 

of Ireland was much hindered by EmmetVs rebellion in 1803. 



Be-pris'-als, acts of vengeance. 

gov'-em-nient en-trench'- ed sol'-di-er-y 
com-mit'-tee peas'-ant-ry in-sur-rec'-tion 




LESSON XXXII. 

WAR WITH FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON I. 

We read in Lesson XIV. how the war of the 
French Revolution was brought to a close by the 
Treaty of Amiens. The chief power in France had 
then passed into the. hands of its most successful 
general, Napoleon Bonaparte, who, under the name 
of First Consul, was at the head of a military 
tyranny. But Napoleon had not yet reached the 
height of his ambition. He wished to become the 
founder of an Empire and the lord of vassal kings. 

Soon after signing the Treaty of Amiens, Napo- 
leon continued his aggression by annexing Pied- 
mont, Parma, and other parts of, Italy. He also 
threw an army into Switzerland, and took the title 
of Mediator of the Swiss Republic. Holland was 
already occupied by his troops. Against such acts 
the English Government remonstrated, and refused 
to surrender the island of Malta, as promised in the 
Amiens Treaty, because France might take the same 
course there as on the mainland of Italy. 

The English press also attacked the conduct of 

the First Consul, while the French refugees de- 

nouDced him and fomenled coti^'^Ycmft^ for his 
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overthrow. He in return not only disregarded 
the remonstrances of otir Government, but de- 
manded the suppression of criticisms by the press 
and the expulsion of the refugees. This slight, and 
insolent attempts to interfere with English liberty, 
accompanied also by threats of vengeance, provoked 
England to declare war, May, 1803. • 

This conflict with France differed in its cha- 
racter from the previous one. That had been a war 
of the propertied classes and friends of order 
against the spoliation and anarchy of the French 
Revolrttion; but the struggle was now renewed 
for the purpose of resisting the aggression of a 
military despot, and for this reason it was popular 
with the English people. Napoleon, in provoking 
it, effected his own ruin, because his schemes of 
conquest excited the hatred of nations and roused 
them to combine for his overthrow. 

As soon as war was declared Napoleon ordered 
the arrest of all the British then travelling in 
France. From ten to twelve thousand persons 
were thus meanly arrested and kept under restraint 
until the close of the conflict. Measures were at 
once set on foot for the invasion of England. 

In England volunteers were enrolled, the miUtia 
mustered, and the standing army increased, so that 
the military forces reached the number of half-a- 
million of men. The English fleets were soon 
equipped and busy on the seas. William Pitt 
again took the post of head of the Government. 
This statesman attempted to f otm «t co^\NiAa\i <^\ "C^^ 
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chief European powers against the common enemy. 
In this attempt he was more aided by.Napoleon him- 
self than by his diplomatic efforts, for the nations of 
continental Europe were thoroughly cowed. Napo- 
leon sent a body of troops into the neutral terri- 
tory of Baden, and there seized the person of the 
Due d'Enghien — ^^one of the exiled princes of the 
French royal family. The captured prince was 
taken to France, tried bv a court-martial, and im- 
mediately shot. This outrage roused the animosity 
of all the crowned heads of Europe. It was fol- 
lowed by Napoleon s assumption of the title of 
Emperor of the French (1804). His aggressive 
spirit then became bolder. He had himself de- 
clared King of Italy, he annexed Geneva, and gave 
the principality of Lucca to his sister's husband. 
In the face of these actions Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia could no longer refuse to enter the coalition 
so earnestly desired by Pitt. 



Summary. 

Napoleon's aggressions provoked the renewal of war soon 
after the Peace of Amiens, On this occasion more than 
ten tJiousand English people in France were arrested and 
kept as prisoners. William Pitt^ the English Prime Minister f 
induced the chief European powers to form a coalition 
against the French, 

« 

Bi-plo-znat'-io, by treaty. 
Fo-ment'-ed, favoured, fostered. 

Buc-oess'-fal as-pir-a'-tions crit'-io-isms 

co22-spir'*a-cies ag-»£rres'*>8ion an-i-mos'-i-ty 



LESSON XXXIII. 

THE DEATH OF NELSON AND OF PITT. 

1805. — In the meanwhile Napoleon was busy 
with his preparations for the invasion of this 
country. He formed an immense camp at Bou- 
logne, and prepared a large flotilla of boats for the 
transport of his men. By the summer of 1805 his 
armaments were completed. Two things, however, 
were necessary for the success of his enterprise : 
one was the absence of the English fleet from the 
Channel, the other a couple of days' calm for the 
passage of his large flat-bottomed boats. To effect 
the first he directed his chief admiral, Villeneuve, 
to sail to the West Indies, in the hope of drawing 
off the English ships in pursuit. Villeneuve ac- 
cordingly set sail from Toulon in the spring of the 
year, called at Cadiz for the union of the Spanish 
fleet, because Spain had thrown in her lot with 
France, and then proceeded westward. The En- 
glish squadron, under Admiral Nelson, followed, and 
on reaching the West Indies found that the enemy 
had returned to Europe. Nelson hastened back, 
hoping to find the French in the Mediterranean ; 
but Villeneuve had made for Ferrol, in the north- 
west of Spain. Off that coast the* ¥ic^TvQ?Kt£\«sv ^'^'s. 
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attacked by an English squadron of half the 
strength, and was so crippled as to take refuge 
in Ferrol. When Nelson heard of the French 
defeat he joined the blockading fleet before Brest. 
Thus the plan of clearing the English Channel of 
the English navy utterly failed. 

In the end of August Napoleon, abandoning 
the invasion of England, hurried his army across 
the Khine and through the Black Forest, to take 
the Austrians by surprise before. they should be 
joined by the Kussians. The Austrians, under 
General Mack, had incautiously marched westward 
to Ulm, in Bavaria, thinking that the French were 
still in the north of France. There they were sur- 
rounded by Napoleon and compelled to surrender. 

The success of the French Emperor at Ulm was 
counterbalanced two days later by the destruction 
of the combined fleets of France and Spain in the 
great battle of Trafalgar, October 21st, 1805. The 
English, under Nelson, numbered twenty-seven 
ships, and the allies, under Villeneuve, counted thirty- 
three, irrespective of a few small vessels. " England 
expects every man to do his duty " was the thrilling 
signal from the flagship of the English Admiral as 
it led the van of attack upon the enemy. By the 
close of the day eighteen of the allied ships were 
in English hands, four stood out to sea and were 
ultimately captured, and the rest made for Cadiz ; 
but only eight vessels reached that port. The 
glory of this great victory was clouded by the 
death of Nelson, who fell mortally wounded early 
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« 

in the action. He lived to hear the shouts of 
triumph at the close of the battle, when he faltered 
out, " Now I am satisfied ; thank God, I have 
done my duty." His body was buried in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, where, nearly half-a-century 
later, was laid the corpse of England's great 
soldier — the Duke of Wellington. The battle of 
Trafalgar dispelled all fears of foreign invasion, 
and left the British supreme at sea. 

On land Napoleon was unconquerable. Pushing 
eastward from Ulm he defeated the Austrians and 
Russians in the great battle of Austerlitz, in 
Moravia, December 2nd, 1805. Thus the coalition 
was thoroughly broken up. Austria was compelled 
to accept most humiliating terms of peace, and 
Prussia entered into alliance with the victor, and 
profited by the disasters of Austria. The news 
from Germany hastened the death of the English 
Prime Minister, whose health had broken down 
under the care and anxiety of office. He died in 
the following month. 



DATES. 

Battle of Trafalgar 1805 a.d. 

Austrians defeated at Austerlitz . . . »> )t 



Summary. 
Napolemi failed in a design to invade Ewjland, and 
marching against the AustrianSy broke their power at Auster- 
litz, Meanwhile the French and Spanish fleets were destroyed 
by Lord Nelson at Trafalgar, On this occasion Lord 
Nelson lost his life, 

in-vas'-i-on Bquad'-ron dis-pel'-led 

flo-tU'-la fia^-ter-ed . aa-xl'-e-t^ 




LESSON XXXIV. 

NAPOLEON TfhUMPHANT. 

180C. — lathe new Ministry that was formed 
after the death of Pitt, the post of Foreign Secre- 
tary was held by Charles James Fox, who had heen 
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for many years the cliampioi\ of liberal opinions in 
Parliament and the great defender of the French 
Kevolution. His known friendliness to France 
induced Napoleon to open negotiations for peace ; 
but the hoUowness of the proposals made Fox as 
determined as Pitt to prosecute the war in defence 
of the liberty of Europe. The events of the year 
1806 revealed the objects of Napoleon's ambition. 
He overran Naples, and gave its crown to his 
brother Joseph. To another brother, Louis, he 
gave the crown of Holland; while upon other rela- 
tions he bestowed principalities which his victorious 
sword had carved out. He also united several of 
the smaller German States into the Confederation 
of the Rhine, which acknowledged his protector- 
ship and promised to maintain a large army for his 
use. 

The establishment of the Rhenish Confederation 
forced Prussia to declare war against France ; but 
its ill-prepared army was destroyed in the battle of 
Jena, October 14th, 1806, and Berlin was entered 
in triumph by the conquerors. Nearly the whole 
of Europe was now under the heel of Napoleon. 
Russia was the only great continental country that 
remained to be subdued. England, protected by 
the sea, was beyond the reach of his armies ; but 
he thought he had the power to destroy her com- 
merce. With this object he issued the famous 
Berlin Decree, declaring the whole of the British 
Isles in a state of blockade, and forbidding all 
countries under his influence to have any trade or 
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correspondence with them. England retaliated by 
forbidding neutral vessels to trade with France or 
her allies. This measure of reprisal told very 
hardly upon the people of the United States of 
America, and eventually caused a rupture between 
th,e two countries. 

1807. — From Berlin Napoleon advanced into 
the heart of Poland, to deliver that country from 
Kussian rule. He was received at Warsaw as a 
great liberator. The Kussians, however, forced 
him to take the field early in 1807, ai^d checked 
his further advance in the indecisive battle of 
Eylau, near Konigsberg. A few months later they 
were completely beaten at Friedland, a few miles 
eastward of Eylau. The Russian Emperor was then 
induced to enter into an alliance with Napoleon, 
and share with him the dominion of Europe. The 
Czar should be Emperor of the East, and Napoleon 
should be Emperor of the West. The terms of this 
friendship were agreed to on a raft in the middle 
of the river Niemen, at Tilsit. Prussia was spoiled 
of half its dominions to form the kingdom of West- 
phalia, which was given to Jerome, another of 
Napoleon's brothers. 

The British Government, suspecting that it was 
the intention of the Emperors to force Denmark to 
join them, sent a powerful expedition to demand 
the surrender of the Danish fleet until the close 
of the war. The refusal of the Danes was over- 
come by the bombardment of Copenhagen. Their 
£eet and naval stores were then taken to British 
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ports. This act was justified by succeeding events. 
Sweden was compelled to join the framers of the 
Treaty of Tilsit, and so its fleet, with that of 
Russia, was placed at the disposal of the French 
Emperor. 

1808. — The whole of continental Europe was 
now at the feet of Napoleon. He was thus able 
to enforce the Berlin Decree against England. 
Portugal was the only country that declined to obey 
him. He therefore sent an army to take possession 
of the country. The Portuguese royal family em- 
barked for Brazil, and left the French at Lisbon. 
But Napoleon wanted the dominion of the whole 
Peninsula, and formed shameless intrigues to obtain 
the crown of Spain. This he accomplished in the 
summer of 1808, and placed his brother Joseph — 
King of Naples — on the Spanish throne. But the 
Spaniards revolted at this outrage upon their 
country, and commenced an insurrection which 
produced the Peninsular War and the ultimate 
downfall of the French conqueror. 

During this period of strife an Act for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade was passed by the British 
Parliament, in 1807. It was said that nearly 
sixty thousand slaves were yearly imported to 
the colonies in British vessels. This traffic now 
ceased ; but slavery, as an institution, was allowed 
to continue. The Abolition Act was obtained 
mainly through the untiring efforts of William 
Wilberforce. 
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DATES. 
FmBBians def^ted at Jetm 
Napoleon's Berlin Decree 
Treaty of Tilsit ... 

AbolitioQ of the slave-trade . 
Kapoleon obtained ttie Spanish cro 



Sum AST. 
In 1806 Napoleon overthrew the Prussians at Jena, and 
then, issued the Berlin Decree against England. In the 
MUming year Kussia teas overcome at Friedland. The 
Czar and Napoleon then agreed at TUtit to divide thi 
soEereignty of Europe, and become Emperors of the EM 
and West respectively. In self-defence the British seized 
the Danish fleet. Napoleon next seized upon the Spanith 
peninsula, and so excited the Peninsular War. The Britith 
slave-trade teas nore abolished. 



prln-cip-Bl'-l-tles 




LESSON XXXV. 

THE PENINSULAR WAR. 1808 — 1814 A.D. 

1808. — The patriotism of the Spaniards, as 
seen in their resistance to the schemes of French 
conquest, excited in England much approbation 
and enthusiasm. Spain was the only European 
country, so far, in which the people themselves had 
risen in defence of their liberty against Napoleon. 
Hitherto the opposition to the French Emperor 
had been made by the various Governments, but 
in the Peninsula it proceeded from the people. 
When, therefore, envoys came to England from 
Spain to ask for ' aid against the common enemy, 
the ^Government gladly responded to the call, 
and sent a force of 10,000 men to Portugal, 
under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, who 
had distinguished himself in the late wars in 
Southern Hindostan. Landing at the mouth of 
Mondego River, August 1st, the British commander 
at once marched south against the French General 
Junot, who was in possession of Lisbon. He suc- 
cessfully encountered the enemy at RoHga, and four 
days later defeated him at Vimiera* The latl^^Y 
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defeat was so serious that the French army would 
have been captured, if Wellesley's plans had not 
been upset by the arrival of a senior officer from 
England to take the command. The French posi- 
tion at Lisbon was then untenable, and escape 
was impossible ; but the French found an ally in 
the stupidity of the new British commander, who 
agreed, in a treaty called the Convention of Cintra, 
to allow them to leave Portugal with all their arms 
and horses. The Kussian fleet in the Tagus, how- 
eyeor, passed into English hands. 

The disgraceful Convention of Cintra was the 
means of transferring the chief command to General 
Sir John Moore. With his force of 25,000 men 
he "was directed to advance into Spain to support 
the Spanish armies, which were said to be numerous 
and active. At Salamanca news reached him that 
Napoleon himself, with his best marshals and veteran 
txoops, was rapidly marching upon Madrid, and that 
the boasted Spanish armies had ceased to exist. He 
heard also that a French division, under Marshal 
Soult, was coming down the valley of the Douro to 
get into his rear. His march against this force 
brought Napoleon from Madrid to threaten his right 
flank and rear. Moore, therefore, retreated towards 
Coronna, with the two hostile armies in hot pur- 
suit. When the latter united. Napoleon gave up 
the chase to Soult and returned to France. The 
English reached Corunna two days before the 
French ; but, as the transports had not arrived, 
Soult had time to make an attack. In \)£v^ \i^vK\a 
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the French were beaten back on all sides, but the 
English lost their brave leader. Sir John Moore 
was buried hastily during the night, arrayed as he 
had been in the battle. There was no time even 
to procure a coffin for his remains, and the grave 
is said to have been dug with swords. The British 
then embarked, and thus allowed the enemy to 
take possession of that part of Spain and Northern 
Portugal 

1809. — Moore's retreat took place in the depth 
of winter, and the sufferings of both armies amongst 
the snow-clad mountains of Galicia were very gi^eat. 
The battle of Corunna was fought in the middle of 
January, 1809. 

The arrival in England of the transports from 
Corunna greatly discouraged the Government ; but 
they resolved to persevere in support of the 
Spaniards, and to entrust another expedition to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. This energetic commander 
arrived in Portugal in the spring, and immediately 
forced Marshal Soult to retire from Oporto and 
retreat hurriedly up the Douro valley. The British 
general then marched up the valley of the Tagus 
towards Madrid. At Talavera he encountered King 
Joseph and Marshals Victor and Jourdan, and won 
a brilliant victory. For this exploit he was raised 
to the English peerage as Viscount Wellington. The 
French, however, aided by Soult's army, were too 
strong in the English front, and so the latter were 
obliged to retire to the frontiers of Portugal. 
In the meanwliile Auslria, smarting under it« 
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disgrace, and excited by the example of the Spaniards, 
rose in arms against the French. Napoleon again 
advanced towards Vienna, and, after several im- 
portant engagements, obtained a hard-won victory 
at Wagram, July 6th. The AustrianSx were then 
compelled to accept another humiliatmg peace, by 
which more of their territory was taken -^way. This 
was followed by negotiations for a majfeag© between 
the conqueror and one of the Austriajpt princesses. 
Napoleon, for this purpose, divorced his first wife, 
Josephine ; but his marriage with Mariii Louisa of 
Austria, in the next year, failed to bind tfiat House 
to his side when his empire was about to fall. 



Peninsular War . 


^ DATES. 
. . . • . . 1808— 1814 A.D 




Battles. 


Roli^a 
Coninna . 
Talavera . 


,1^ . 1808 A.D. 
: . • . . 1809 „ 




StTMMABlr. 



The resistance of the Spaniards- to Naioleon induced 
England to undertake the Pe^l^fimlar WaK- It continued 
six years f and after the first campaign was conducted, by 
General Sir Arthur Wellesleyy better known as the Duke of 
Wellington. During this war the BntisK never lost a battle. 






9n-tliu'-i|l-ana tui->ten'-ik^l»le i^ ^»n-er-ff0f»io 



LESSON XXXVI. 
THE PENINSULAR WAR — (continued). 

DuRiNa the French campaign against Austria 
England sent an expedition of 40,000 men to seize 
Antwerp.* This force occupied Flushing, but it 
was so badly managed that the enemy was allowed 
ample time to make Antwerp impregnable. The 
army was kept idle in the marshy island of Wal- 
cheren, at the mouth of the Scheldt, where half its 
number died of fever before the expedition with- 
drew to England at the close of the year. 

1810. — Napoleon's success in Germany left him 
at liberty to direct all his energies to the conquest 
of the Peninsula. One of his favourite generals, 
Massena, was sent with 80,000 veteran troops to 
drive the English out of Portugal. Wellington had 
anticipated this movement, and had taken precau- 
tions to thwart it. He had turned the promontory 
between the river Tagus and the sea into a vast 
fortification, generally known as the lines of Torres 
Vedras. When Massena advanced in the fall of the 
year, Wellington advised the peasantry to destroy 
all their property ; and to encourage them in this 
sacrifice, he inflicted a crushing defeat \i^qw ^<b 
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Frencli at Busaco before he retired to the Torres 
Vedras entrenchments. Against these works-Mas- 
sena could do nothing, and was obliged to retreat 
into Spain. 

1811. — The military events of this year were 
connected with the two important fortresses of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, which commanded 
the Portuguese border on the side of Spain. Wei- 
lington, seeing the necessity of protecting Southern 
Portugal by the capture of Badajoz, arranged his 
plans for that purpose. He attracted Massena's 
attention by investing the fortress of Almeida, at 
the head of the . Mondego valley, while he em- 
ployed himself in assisting General Beresford in 
the siege of Badajoz. From the latter place he 
was quickly called northward to oppose Massena ad- 
vancing to save Almeida. He defeated the French 
at Fuentes d'Onoro and took possession of Almeida. 
During his absence General Beresford was forced, 
at Albuera, to fight Marshal Soult, who attempted 
to raise the siege of Badajoz. Beresford was 
superior in numbers, but three-fourths of his 
force consisted of Portuguese and Spaniards, and 
upon the last named no reliance could be placed in 
any engagement. The result of the battle was 
decided by the 7,000 British in the allied army; 
but so terrible was the carnage that three-fourths 
of this number were killed or woimded, while the 
French lost one-third of their whole force. Beres- 
ford, though victorious, was obliged to withdraw 
from the siege. 
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1812. — Wellington, overcoming his many diffi- 
culties, opened the next campaign by the sudden 
capture of the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo. This was 
followed in the spring by the successful storming 
of Badajoz ; but the conquest of this place was only 
achieved with a fearful loss of life. The possession 
of these fortresses exposed Spain to invasion. Wel- 
lington seized the opportunity, and advanced to 
Salamanca in July, where he utterly routed a 
French army under Marshal Marmont. Had it not 
been for a mistake by the Spaniards, the French on 
this occasion could not have escaped destruction. 
The British forces entered Madrid in the following 
month, but being insufficient to maintain their 
ground against the gathering armies of the French, 
Wellington retreated to the Portuguese frontier. 



DATES.— Battles. 

Bosaco 1810 a.d. 

Fuentes d'Onoro 1811 „ 

Albuera yt jt 

Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz taken . . 1812 ,, 

Salamanca n »» 

Summary. 

An English expedition against Antwerp in 1809 tvas an 
entire failure. Half the soldiers died of disease in the isle 
of Walcheren, In Spain Wellington baffled Massena at 
the lines of Torres Vedras. He then drove the French out of 
Portugal, and in 1812 entered Madnd, but retreated again. 



caxn-paigm' pro'-xnon-tor-y for'-tress-es 

mU-it'-i-a di-apir'-it-infir re-treat'-ed 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

THE PENINSULAB WAR- 

The prospects of Wellington's sticcess were 
. brighter at the close oi \iiei ■^^at 1812 tlTan they 
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had ever been since the. war began. Napoleon 
had quarrelled with Russia, and had invaded that 
country at the head of half-a-million of men, of 
whom many had been recalled from Spain. De- 
feating the Russians in two great battles, he pene- 
trated to Moscow in September, intending to make 
his winter quarters in that capital ; but the Rus- 
sians set fire to the city and drove out the invaders, 
who were then compelled to beat a retreat, which 
proved to be one of the most disastrous in the 
annals of war. The long march westwards, followed 
by the lances of the pursuing Cossacks, through 
the frost and snow of an early Russian winter 
almost annihilated the French army. Napoleon 
hurried with all speed to Paris to muster as many 
men as possible in readiness for the hostile action 
of the German powers, which he expected would 
arise from his terrible Russian disaster. Marshal 
Soult and 20,000 of his best troops were withdrawn 
from Spaia 

1818. — While the power of the French in the 
Peninsula was much reduced, that of Wellington 
increased. In point of numbers he was at this 
time superior to the enemy, his main strength 
consisting of about 70,000 British and Portuguese, 
without counting Spanish auxiliaries. He opened 
the campaign of this year by an advance into the 
northern provinces of Spain to cut off the French 
in the south and east from their communications 
with France. His plan compelled King Joseph to 
leave Madrid and hurry with his ^^ttCL^a^ \ft Nksa 
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north. At Vittoria he .was brought to bay and 
signally defeated, with the loss of all his artillery, 
stores, and baggage, containing some rich Spanish 
spoils. Wellington then pushed on to the Pyrenees, 
taking by the way the important fortresses of Pam- 
peluna and St. Sebastian. Marshal Soult was de- 
spatched by the Emperor to defend the French 
border, but in several fierce engagements, known as 
the " Battles of the Pyrenees," he vainly attempted 
to stop the British advance. At the close of the 
year Wellington was on French soil, and in the 
following January (1814) was in possession of the 
town of Bayonne. At Orthes the invincible English 
General again defeated Soult, whom he followed to 
Toulouse and vanquished in the month of April. 

Eight days before the battle of Toulouse Napo- 
leon had abdicated the throne of France. In the 
previous year the Prussians united with the Rus- 
sians and Poles against him. At first his genius 
achieved some success, but the coalition was eventu- 
ally joined by the Austrians. Several desperate 
battles followed, to the disadvantage of the French 
Emperor, until at last he was utterly worsted at 
Leipsic (October 16 — 18), in* what the Grermans 
call " The Battle of the Nations.'' His retreat west- 
ward was as disastrous as that from Moscow. Before 
the end of the year the allied armies were across 
the Ehine, and on the last day of the following 
March were in Paris. 

Napoleon, after his abdication, was allowed to 
retire to the island of Elba-, to retain the imperial 
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title; and to receive a handsome pension from 
France. Louis XVIII. , the heir of the French royal 
femily, was placed on the throne of France, and the 
boundaries of the country were fixed almost as they 
had existed before the establishment of the Ke- 
pubKc. The other affairs of Europe were to be 
settled in a general congress appointed to meet in 
Vienna. 

Wellington, for his success in the Peninsular 
War, was made a Duke. He also received the 
thanks of Parliament and a grant of half-a-million 
of money wherewith to buy an estate. 



DATES.—Battles. 



Viltoria 1813 a.d. 

Orthes 1814 „ 

Toulouse Hi) 



Summary. 

The British finally drove the French out of Spain and 
overran the South of France. The French cause in Spain uas 
injured by Napoleon^ s invasion of Russia and ,the hostile 
coalition of the chief European powers. The French Em- 
peror* 8 power was broken in the battle of Leipsic, He uas 
then forced to abdicate and retire to Elba, The French 
monarchy was restored and France restricted to its previous 
boundaries. 

di8-a8'-trou8 pro'-vin-ces van'-auislL-ed 

pur-fiXL'-inff in-vin'-ci-ble pen'-sion 




LESSON XXXVIII. 

WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

(1812—1814 A.D.) 

While England was- busy in contending against 
the power of Napoleon in the Peninsula, a war 
broke out between her and the United States of 
America. This quarrel was occasioned by the course 
England adopted in reply to the Berlin Decree of 
the French Emperor in 1806. The British Govern- 
ment forbade neutral vessels to trade with France 
and its allies, and claimed also the right of search- 
ing neutral ships. The Americans strongly resented 
these claims, and refused to hold commercial inter- 
course with this country until such measures ceased 
to apply to their ships. This policy of non-inter- 
course iDore very hardly upon the Southern States, 
because it shut out their produce of tobacco and 
sugar from the European markets, while, on the 
other hand, it benefited the home manufactures 
of the Northern States. An anti-English feeling 
was, therefore, very strong among the Southern 
whites, and, as they were at that time the most 
injfliiential party in Congres^a, they succeeded in 
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obtaining a declaration of war against England in 
June, 1812. Before this act was known in this 
country, the British Government withdrew its 
claims ; but the concession was made too late. 

The Americans immediately sent a small force 
into Canada to excite a rebellion, but the loyalty 
of the Canadian people enabled the British com- 
mander to capture the whole invading band. A 
second attempt was repulsed with loss ; but at sea 
the Americans at first won great success, nmch to 
the astonishment of the British naval authorities. 
Their ships were more heavily armed than our own 
of the same size, and they were also manned in a 
great measure by British seamen, who had either 
deserted from our navy or had emigrated to America 
to obtain higher pay, and also to avoid forced ser- 
vice by impressment in their own country's fleet. 
In thcfollowing year the English Government sent 
out a more powerful class of ships, and soon asserted 
its supremacy upon the sea. A most interesting 
ocean duel took place off Boston harbour between 
the British frigate Shannon and the American 
Chesapeake. After an action of fifteen minutes the 
latter ship, though carrying more guns, was boarded 
and carried off in sight of the people of Boston. 

On land the Americans again invaded Canada, 
and obtained some slight successes, but in the end 
they were compelled to retire with great loss. Mean- 
while their own coast was exposed to the ravages of 
the British cruisers and their rivers scoured by craft 
of light draft. 
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The close of the Peninsular War enabled the 
English Government to send, direct from the south 
of France, some of its veteran troops across the 
Atlantic. This expedition forced the river Potomac, 
captured Washington, the capital of the United 
States, and destroyed all the public buildings, 
together with the arsenal and dockyard. This de- 
struction was made in retaliation for the wanton 
mischief committed by the Americans in their in- 
vasion of Canada. The greater part of the State of 
Maine was also taken and occupied, but an attempt 
upon Baltimore was repulsed with great loss. An 
attack upon New Orleans was still more unfortu- 
nate, owing to the bad management of the EngUsh 
commanders. 

By this time the New England States had grown 
heartily sick of the war, which brought them nothing 
but ruin. Their threat to make peace on their own 
account, and place themselves under British protec- 
tion, alarmed the Southern party, and influenced 
them to make peace with Great Britain. A treaty 
to this effect was signed at Ghent, in Belgium, in 
December, 1814. The peace was hastily arranged, 
for the points at issue ^ between the two countries 
were scarcely touched upon ; and though it was 
agreed to restore any mutual conquests, the boun- 
daries of the two nations were left for future ne- 
gotiations. The British repulse at New Orleans 
occurred in the following month, before news of 
the Ghent Treaty reached the commanders. 

This profitless war might, have been avoided by 
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a timely concession to the Americans, had not the 
murder of Mr. Perceval, the English Premier, thrown 
the Ministry into confusion, and so delayed the de- 
cision to withdraw the British claims. From this 
time to the present peace has continued between 
the two nations. 



DATES. 

War with the United States . . . 1812—1814 a.d. 
Ocean duel between the Shannon and the 

Chesapeake . . . . . . 1813 „ 

Capture of Washington 1814 ,, 

Treaty of Ghent . . . . . „ » 



Summary. 

The American War was caused by England's claim of the 
right of search. The Americans mad£ several attempts upon 
Canada without success. On sea their heavily -anned ships 
took several prizes at first, but British supremacy was ulti- 
mately vindicated. An English expedition destroyed the 
public buildings of Washington, but attacks upon Baltimore 
and New Orleans failed. Peace was made at Ghent in 
1814. The cau^e of the quarrel was left unsettled. 



Ar'-i9en-al, a place where arms and war material are stored. 

fbr-bade' in-flu-en'-tial as-sert'-ed 

re-sent'-ed de-sert'-ed re>tal-i-a'-tion 




LESSON XXXIX. 

napoleon's return from ELBA. (1815 A.D.) 

After Napoleon's retirement to Elba, the chief 
European powers undertook to settle the boun- 
daries and sovereignties of the^countries which his 
ambition had thrown into confusion. Vienna was 
selected as the place of congress for this purpose ; 
but France was dealt with soon after Napoleon's 
abdication. In the Treaty of Paris, signed May, 
1814, its boundaries were restricted almost to their 
former limits. England was allowed to retain the 
island of Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
island of Mauritius — the last two being considered 
necessary to maintain the line of communication 
with India as it existed in those days. France and 
England, therefore, had nothing more to gain in 
the settlement to be made at Vienna, and their 
presence at the Congress was only necessary to pre- 
serve the balance of power in the interests of peace. 
England's long and successful struggle against Napo- 
leon entitled her to a foremost place in the council, 
and her influence was very great. 

Wlien the Congress met in the fall of the year, 
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the difficulty of its work soon became evident. The 
three chief Continental powers — ^Austria, Prussia, 
and Eussia — were divided by mutual jealousies. 
Both Prussia and Russia wanted dominions that 
would make them dangerous to their neighbours 
and to the peace of Europe. So much was this 
felt, that England, France, and Austria entered into 
a secret alliance to withstand by force of arms the 
aggrandising spirit of those two countries. Eventu- 
ally a compromise was made between the various 
powers, which promised to give satisfaction for a 
time. The arrangement most beneficial to English 
interests was the cession of the district of Belgium 
to Holland, thus placing the control of the mouths 
of the Rhine in the hands of a friendly power. 

But the mutual concessions of the Congress did 
not, after all, prevent a fresh outbreak of war. The 
previous disunion, verging upon open renewal of 
quarrels, tempted Napoleon from his place of exile 
to become again the arbiter of Europe. On the 1st 
of March, 1815, he landed at Cannes, accompanied 
by his guards, and, as he marched to Paris, was 
received everywhere with the wildest enthusiasm. 
Within twenty days of his landing he was recog- 
nised as Emperor in the French capital, and in 
command of a powerful army, composed largely of 
troops whom he had often led to victory. 

The news of the great change in France put an 
end to the sittings of the Vienna Congress, which 
immediately broke up, after declaring Napoleon to 
be " the general enemy and disturber oi ^\i'^^^'t!AV 
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and agreeing to unite all their forces for his over- 
throw. 

England voted eleven millions of money in sup- 
port of the Continental armies, and prepared to 
throw an army into Belgium. Unfortunately, many 
of the best regiments, of Peninsular renown, had not 
returned from America ; consequently many young 
soldiers composed the force now placed under the 
Duke of Wellington. As the allies were taken 
by surprise, and many of their soldiers disbanded, 
nearly three months passed away before any hostile 
force threatened the French frontier. The first pre- 
pared for action were the British, and the Prussians 
under Marshal Blucher. With the former were about 
48,000 Hanoverians, Dutch, and Belgians, making 
the force altogether equal to 72,000. These were 
scattered westward and southward of Brussels, with 
their advanced posts at Quatre Bras. The Prussians 
numbered about 80,000 men, and extended east- 
ward from Charleroi to a distance of forty miles. 
The delay on the part of the allies in mustering 
their forces was advantageous to Napoleon, and 
their scattered position enabled him to carry out 
his plan of attacking them separately. So, about 
the middle of June, he crossed the Belgian frontier 
for the purpose of preventing the union of Welling- 
ton and Blucher. Sending forward a strong army 
corps against the British position at Quatre Bras, 
he himself with his main army attacked the Prus- 
sians at Ligny, and defeating them with great loss, 
compelled them to retreat. Unfortunately for him- 
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self, he mistook their line of march, and despatched 
Marshal Grouchy in pursuit in a wrong direction. 
The Prussians, however, retired towards the left of 
the British position, which they could easily reach 
in a day's march. 



DATES. 

Napoleon returns from Elba to France . March 1, 1815 a.d. 
Prassiaos defeated at Ligny . . . June 15, 



»> II 



Summary. 

The jeahusiis of the great powers in the Vienna Congress 
tempted Napoleon from Elba into France early in 1815, 
where he was again received as Emperor. The rest of 
Europe united to overthrow him. The British^ with some 
Belgians, Dutch, and Hanoverians, and the Prussians, were 
the first ready to meet him. He defeated the Prussians 
at Ligny under Marshal Blucher. 



Ab-dic-a'-tion, the resignation of a monarch. 

ag'-firrand-is-ingr Yewg'-ing threat'-en-ed 

com'-proxn-ise ar'-bit-er xnus'-ter-in^ 
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LESSON XL. 

THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

On the same day as the battle of Ligny the 
French were repulsed from Quatre Bras, though 
they outnumbered their opponents two to one. But 
Blucher's retreat compelled Wellington to fall back 
to the ridge of the village of St. Jean, two miles south 
of Waterloo, which he had previously examined and 
selected as a battle-field. Three or four farmhouses 
on the southern slope, in front of this position, 
served as so many advanced works. The names of 
two of them — Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte — 
became famous for the fierce contest for their pos- 
session, especially for that of Hougoumont. Wel- 
lingtons army numbered about 70,000 men, of 
whom not one-half were British, but with these he 
determined to offer battle, relying upon the promise 
of lyncher to join his left with the whole or part 
of the Prussian army. 

Sunday morning, June 18th, found Napoleon 

in position on the ridge one mile southward of 

St. Jean. His army numbered about 78,000 men, 

and in cavalry and artillery he was much superior 
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bo Wellington. It was the first time that he ever 
EjEiced the red-coated soldiery of England. He was 
full of confidence, and is reported to have said, 
' At last I am going to measure myself with this 
WTellington." 

The battle began at ten ir^^lock in the morning. 
NTapoleon's object was to drive iJae allies from their 
position ;.Wellingtotfs was toffepld it imtil the 
urival of the Prussians. The conflict, therefoi:e, 
resolved itself into one of attack and defence. 
Sfapoleon sought to achieve his plan by first bat- 
tering the allies with his numergtts artillery, and 
ihen hurling^yiiis cavalry upon''' their disordered 
ranks. The^e tactics were defeated by the steadi- 
less and discipline of the British soldiery,^ho, 
Irawn up in solid squares, received the <^mil|^ 
charges with shouts of derision,. and hurledi'.them 
)ack likQ waves from rocks. In this manner zitb 
)attl^ pi*&ceeded throughout the day, Napoleon cal- 
ling that his superior numbers must win in the 
>nd. At one point of the battle-field in particular, "bl 
ierrible infantry engagement raged from the begin- 
ling to the <5lose of the fight. This was at Hougo^r. 
nont, in front o| Ae right of the allied position, 
rhielt^e Frendi " strove fiercely to capture. • Be- 
;w6en four ^d Hfive o'clocft in the afternoon the 
Snissians Appeared on the left of the allies. Their 
ligr^ftl drove Napoleon to make one great effort 
uriui tihe Imperial Guaji— the veterans of many of 
lis great victories — ^wnom he had tept in reserve 
or the final stroke. He ordered tJcve^^ \,o ^<^:r^^i2CL^<^ 
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against the allied centre, where the English Guards 
happened to be stationed. The latter, who had 
been lying down to avoid the artillery fire, sprang 
to their feet when the French were fifty paces dis- 
tant, and threw such a volley into their ranks that 
. they reeled back under the iron storm, broke, and fled. 
Wellington then ordered a general advance, for the 
great battle of Waterloo was won. It was about 
nine o'clock in the evening when the victorious 
general and Blucher met at the late French head- 
quarters. The pursuit of the routed enemy was 
then left to the Prussians, who almost succeeded in 
capturing Napoleon himself. 

The slaughter in the battle of Waterloo was very 
great on both sides. The British loss was estimated 
at about 13,000, while the French lost altogether, 
in battles and retreat, nearly 30,000. 

The French Emperor reached Paris, and abdi- 
cated in favour of his young son four days after 
his great defeat. The allied armies soon followed, 
and insisted upon the restoration of the late king. 
Napoleon, in the meantime, went to Eochefort, in 
the hope of escaping to America, but finding the 
coasts too narrowly watched by British cruisers, he 
snrrendered himself to the English on board of the 
BeUerophon. The allies resolved to place him where 
he could no longer disturb the peace of the world. 
He was, therefore, taken to the island of St. Helena, 
where he died, in May, 1821. Nineteen years later 
his remains were removed to France, and placed in 
the Chapel of the Invalides, Paris. 
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The events of ^'the Hundred Days/' as this 
period of history was called, caused the allies to 
impose some punishment upon France. In the 
second Treaty of Paris, signed towards the end of 
the year, greater restrictions were placed upon the 
boundaries of France, and a payment of £2 8,000,000. 
was exacted. The northern fortresses of the country 
were to remain in the hands of the allies until the 
war indemnity should be paid. In the same year 
the Congress of Vienna completed its work of the 
settlement of Europe. 

The battle of Waterloo ended the British struggle 
with France, begun in 1793, and was foUo^ved by 
a long interval of peace. The cost of this long 
contest threw a great . burden of debt upon this 
country. Before 1793 the National Debt amounted 
to about £240,000,000 ; at the close of the Water- 
loo year it was £868,000,000. 



DATES. 

French repulsed by the British at Quatre 

Bras Jtme 15, 1816 a.d. 

Battle of Waterloo June 18, „ „ 



Summary* 
. On June ISth Napoleon attacked the British under Wel- 
lington at Waterloo. In this battle he was totally ruined. 
He afterwards surrendered to the captain of a British 
ship of war. The allies agreed to banish him to St, Helena, 
where he died. The conflict with France left England bur- 
dened with an enormous national debt. 



re-ptds'-ed ca'-val-ry a-chieve' 

op-pon'-entB ae-xW-i-ou ^ur-fitdf 




COSDinoiT OP ENGLAND AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 

The success of the British arms at Waterloo 
further iacreased the influence of England in 
Europe. English public opinion at this time was 
itrongly in favour of suppressing the slave-trade, 
and our statesmen used their newly acquired 
influence to obtain from the Powers attending the 
Vienna Congress their promise of assistance in 
putting down the cruel traffic. England showed 
its earnestness in the matter and also its high 
position in Europe by sending, early in 1816, a 
powerfiil fleet against the North Aiticwi ^m.^s&. 
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who had long thriven on the sale of their captives 
into slavery. 

On the refusal of the Dey of Algiers to surrender 
his prisoners, the fleet destroyed the fortifications 
of the town and all the Algerian war-ships in the 
harbour. Fearful of something worse, the Dey set 
free nearly 1,100 Christian slaves, chiefly Italians. 
Thus the Mediterranean was rendered more secure 
by the destruction of these pirate-nests. 

During the long period of the struggle with 
France, the public attention of Englishmen was 
directed to the conduct and object qf the war. 
Questions of home politics were neglected. The 
one wish of the nation was the overthrow of 
Napoleon. When this had been achieved, the 
people tupied their thoughts to home matters, 
and began eagerly to discuss their grievances and 
the necessity of reform in many things. But 
the Tory party, which conducted the war and 
formed the majority in Parliament, was loath to 
make the great changett demanded. Their feel- 
ing in this matter was made stronger by their 
connection with the Continental Governments. 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia were ruled by sove- 
reigns with absolute power. They believed that 
the people were made for them rather than they 
for the people. They united together in a bond 
which was named the " Holy Alliance," to rule 
their subjects on Christian principles ; but, what- 
ever these principles were, there was no promise 
or sign of greater freedom and improvement for 
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the people. The English Foreign Secretary at this , 
time was Lord Castlereagh, who represented Eng- 
land in the Vienna Congress. He was strgngly 
opposed to increasing the political privileges of the 
people, and, as long as he remained in the Cabinet, 
nothing was done in the way of reform, though the 
condition of the country greatly needed it. 

In the latter years of the war there was much 
suffering in the nation in consequence of the 
great increase of taxation, and the scarcity of 
work caused by the depression of trade and manu- 
factures. The principal ports of Europe had been 
long closed against us, and the war with the 
United States placed their harbours in the same 
condition, so that, except by smuggling and colo- 
nial trade, British commerce was much limited 
in its markets. Manufacturers, therefore, could 
not give sufficient employment to the people. A 
great increase, besides, had taken place in the 
population, and wages were considerably reduced. 
At one time an operative could not get more than 
7s. 6d. a week, and this, too, when com was very 
dear and meat lOd. the pound. Such earnings and 
such prices meant misery and almost starvation. 
Though machinery was largely used in manufac- 
tures, much work was still done at home by the 
old-fashioned hand-looms ; but as these could not 
compete with machine labour, they were the first to 
suffer from the dulness of trade. The operatives 
attributed their distress to the introduction of ma- 
chinery, because fewer hands were ueed<ad ^tL^sxa^ 
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steam was employed. In many parts of the country 
they rose in riot, and, under the name of Luddites, 
attacked the mills and destroyed the machines. 

The rural labourers were, perhaps, worse oS 
than their town brethren. Their wages were so 
low that it was impossible to live on them, though 
the farmers received a very high price for all their 
produce. The men were obliged to apply to the 
parish for relief to save themselves from star- 
vation. In purely rural districts the poor-law 
guardians were farmers, and to them belonged the 
duty of aiding the labourer forced by lowness of 
wages to become a pauper. The poor-rate, ther.e- 
fore, was called in to supplement the wages of the 
workmen ; so that, in truth, the farmer was aided 
by other people's money to cultivate his fields. 



DATE. 
Bombardment of Algiers 1S16 a.d. 



Summary. 
The victory of Waterloo made England the foremost 
nation in Europe, As such she bombarded Algiers and 
suppressed North African piracy. The return of peace 
directed attention to home politics. The condition of the 
English labouring classes was wretched; work was slackf 
wages low, and bread dear. Rural labourers could not live 
on their wageSy and they had to come on the poor-rate, 
even when in full work, 

Con'-ffress, a meeting. The term is specially applied to a meet* 
ing between the representatives of different nations. 

Snp'-ple-ment, to add to, to complete. ^ 

traf-fic sur-ren'-der anz'-i-ous 

prijs'-on-ers a-oMeV-ed priV-i-leff-es 



LESSON XLIL 

POLITICAL AGITATION. 

Eeference has already been made to the dear- 
ness of bread. Th© chief cause of this was the 
war, which prevented the shipment of corn from 
the Continent. But even in times of peace 
foreign com was not aUowed to be imported 
without paying a heavy duty, until the home 
market had reached a certain price. In the year 
1815, when large imports were expected from 
abroad after the downfall of Napoleon, Parlia^ 
ment passed a corn-law fixing the price at which 
com might be brought into this country at 80s. 
the quarter. It had been much higher before this. 
This system was intended to protect the British 
farmers and landowners against the low prices and 
rents expected to result from free trade in com. 
Its policy is therefore called that of " protection." 
But it told hardly upon the working classes, who, 
though largely increased in numbers, were comr 
pelled to depend upon the English farmer for the 
staff of life. How little of this they could possibly 
get may be understood when it is meiitio\^<^vk \3m&^ 
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the average price of corn during the Peninsular War 
was 108s. the quarter. Many years passed away 
before Parliament decided to abolish the corn-laws. 
In such a depressed state of the nation as that 
just described, discontent with the Government 
and a desire of chtoge took ready root. In Par- 
liament voices were raised in favour of economy 
in the national expenditure, reduction of taxation, 
and abstaining from meddling with Continental 
quarrels. In the country at large, however, the 
opinion was prevalent that the best cure for 
national grievances was to be .found in the reform 
of Parliament. The same view was maintained 
and argued by several newspapers, which also 
fanned the popular discontent by repeated attacks 
upon the Government. " Hampden Clubs" sprang 
up in all directions for the purpose of obtaining 
Parliamentary reform. The general excitement 
offered a favourable field for the work of political 
agitators and persons unfriendly to the ruling 
classes. Sweeping changes were advocated, and 
in some places such teaching bore fruit in acts 
of violence. In London, when the Prince of Wales, 
who was acting as Regent during his father's ill- 
ness, was returning from the opening of Parliament, 
in January, 1817, the windows of his carriage were 
broken by the mob. This outrage frightened the 
propertied classes into opposition to measures of 
reform. They were led to believe that the cry 
for reform covered revolutionary designs ; and, as 
the troubles of the French Revolution were still 
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fresh in memory, they supported the Government 
in resisting the popular demands. Parliament 
immediately passed laws to' meet the threatenet 
dangers, and also suspended for a while the 
Habeas Corpus Act — being the last occasion of the 
suspension in England of this important guarantee 
of personal liberty. 

These repressive measures put an end to public 
meetings for the discussion of political matters ; 
but they encouraged secret assemblies, and by 
so doing added to the influence of mischievous 
men. Insurrectionary movements on a small 
scale took place in the manufacturing districts ; 
but their only effect was to set the Government in 
action against portions of the press, and to mul- 
tiply prosecutions for seditious publications. 

The year 1818 was more peaceful. Trade im- 
proved, work was more constant, and wages better. 
Under these changed circumstances poUtical ques- 
tions became less interesting to the labouring 
classes, and the lovers of sedition less influe»tial. 
In the following year, however, the tide of pros- 
perity again turned, employment became slack, 
and wages fell. Political agitation again sprang 
into life. Men of extreme views, '* Kadicals," as 
they were called, because they advocated " radical 
changes," organized large meetings in the great 
towns of the north, and encouraged the people to 
practise drilling. A monster meeting was held at 
Manchester in the month of August, in a place 
called St. Peter s Field, which was att^ndftd ^^ 
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80,000 men. The chief speaker was a Mr. Hunt, 
a man well known for his Radical opinions. The 
magistrates had previously forbade the assembly, 
and had collected a force of yeomanry and hussars 
to prevent it. They ordered the chief constable 
to arrest Hunt on the spot. A disturbance en- 
sued ; the horsemen charged the multitude, slew 
several persons, and wounded about twenty others. 
This event was long spoken of as the Manchester 
massacre, or " Peterloo," in parody of Waterloo. 
These disturbances created such alarm that Par- 
liament was called together in the autumn to pass 
six special acts for the suppression of sedition. 
The'employment of the miUtary, however, against 
the people, as at Manchester, caused many persons 
of influence in the country to take up the question 
of parliamentary reform. 

While the working classes were in such a 
troubled and disaffected state, the long reign of 
George III. drew to a close. At the end of 
January, 1820, the old king died in his eighty- 
second year and the sixtieth of his reign, having 
sat on the throne a longer period than any other 
English sovereign. Ten years previously his mind 
had given way, and from that time his duties as 
sovereign were entrusted to the Prince of Wales, 
who was then styled Prince Regent, and after- 
wards succeeded him as George IV. 



DATE. 
Death of George III. . . . T«.tl. 1% 1820 a.d. 
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SimilABT. 

The dUtress of the people was increeued hy the high 
dutiii-ichich prevented the importation of foreign com. 
Pdrliamentary reform was thought to be the cure for the 
national evUe. To obtain thit agitation uto excited, attended 
tametimes by acts of violence. The ruling classes feared 
reBolution, opposed the popular demands, and supported 
rejfrestive measures. A great meeting at Manchester was 
vioUntly dispersed by the military. In this discontented 
state of the loicer elaases the long reign of George III. 
closed. 



PTo'-per-tl-ed, ha-ving coniLdenlile pofiseedona in land or money. 
(The word is a-wkward in foim, IpokiDg like a pest fiarticiple, 
bat deriTed from tiie noun property. Ita ceiivenience, how- 
ever, has brought it into general use.) 





LESSON XLIII. 

GEORGE IV. (1820 1827 A.D.) 

THE CATO-STREET CONSPIRACY, TRIAL OF QUEEN 

CAROLINE. 

George IV, was an old man when his father 
died. He had ruled as Regent for nearly ten years. 
His succession to the throne as King, therefore, 
took place without any observable change. His 
accession, however, was marked by an effort on the 
part of a few men of extreme political views to 
create a revolution. In the previous Lesson we 
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read of the disaffected spirit prevalent among the 
working classes. One of the leading agitators 
among them was a man named Thistle wood, a 
pevson of desperate character. After the " Peter- 
lob" massacre this man organised a band of about 
twenty-four persons, as desperate as himself, to 
take violent action against the Government. The 
coQfipiracy resulted in a plot to murder the Cabinet 
Ministers and set fire to parts of London. In the 
confusion resulting, the conspirators hoped to excite 
the populace to attack the Bank and the Tower, 
and raise a revolution. 

One of the band was in the pay of the police, 
who were kept well informed of the plans of the 
conspirators. On the evening of the day fixed for 
action, February 23rd, This tie wood and his accom- 
pUces betook themselves to a hay-loft over a stable 
in Cato Street, near the Edgware Koad, London, 
to make final preparations. There they were sur- 
prised by the police, who captured nine out of the 
twenty-four on the spot, and others soon after. 
Five of the number, including Thistlewood, were 
executed, and five transported for life. *' The Cato 
Street Conspiracy," as this plot was called, caused 
much excitement and fear throughout the whole 
country, especially as it happened so early in the 
new reign. Terror of revolution added strength 
to those opposed to measures of reform, and caused 
further delay to the favourable consideration of the 
just demands of the midland and northern manu- 
fiBM5turing districts for parliamentaty le^x^'SfeTs^'^Xksts.. 

o 
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Thistlewood's plot was soon forgotten in the 
excitement caused by the trial of Queen Caroline. 
George IV., when Prince of Wales, married, in 
1795, Caroline, the daughter of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. From the first the marriage was not a happy 
one, and after the birth of their only child, the 
Princess Charlotte, Caroline separated from her 
husband and lived in retirement at Blackheath. 
Her giddy disposition and the selfish, bad cha- 
racter of the Prince, led her into conduct which 
exposed her to suspicion and to watching. To 
escape from such treatment she withdrew to Italy 
in 1814, where she was followed by emissaries to 
watch and collect evidence against her. Her posi- 
tion abroad was humiliating and provoking, because 
our ambassadors were forbidden to recognise her as 
wife of the Kegent; and at home her name was 
not placed in the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land in the prayer for the royal family. On the 
accession of her husband she determined to return 
to England to claim her position as Queen, though 
she had been offered a great money bribe to remain 
abroad. 

She landed at Dover early in June. Her pro- 
gress from that port to London was hailed at every 
stage by the enthusiastic shouts of the populace, 
who regarded her as a persecuted woman. The 
King, provoked beyond measure, requested the 
House of Lords to make an inquiry into her con- 
duct, and submitted for their inspection the evi- 
dence collected by Taia cm!KB».™s. A month latw 
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Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, introduced 
into the Upper House a " Bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties," charging the Queen with gross misconduct, 
and having for its object the deprivation of her royal 
rights and a divorce. The method of procedure 
was like that of carrying a Bill of Attainder, as in 
the case of Lord Strafford, mentioned in the third 
book of this series. The Bill had to pass through 
all the stages of an ordinary Act. But before 
agreeing to it the House of Lords, as the highest 
court of justice, took evidence on the subject. Of 
course the accused Queen had the opportunity of 
meeting this evidence. Her defence was ablv un- 
dertaken by Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman, who 
in later days filled very high legal offices in this 
country. During the whole month of the trial great 
excitement prevailed everywhere. The Ministry 
was blamed for yielding to the King's malice, and 
not one of their number could appear in public 
without meeting with insult. The supporters of 
the Bill in the House of Lords so dwindled in 
numbers, that after the third reading the Prime 
Minister, seeing the uselessness of further proceed- 
ings, abandoned the measure. 

The failure of the trial was received most joy- 
ously throughout the country. London showed its 
delight by a three nights' illumination ; the House 
of Commons voted the Queen an annual sum of 
j660,000; but from the King she could get no 
recognition. Her demand to be crowned with .her 
husband having been refused, s\iei n|i^^^. ^"^^ "^^ 
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coronation-day, in July of the following year, to 
Westminster Abbey, and was denied admission. 
Nineteen days later she died. According to her 
own wish, her remains were taken for burial to 
Brunswick, but most serious riots attended the 
removal of the body from London. Orders had 
been given to take the hearse through secluded 
thoroughfares, but the mob insisted upon turning 
the procession into the principal streets of the 
City. 



DATES. 



». t 



The Cato Street Conspiracy .... 1820 A.i»r^. -p- 
Queen Caroline's Trial ,, -^.-''W' 

■ _ "|r 



. -.y 



Summary. 

The beginning of the reign of George IV, was dit^rbed 
by " The Cato Street Conspiracy,'' The violent i^ilracter 
of the plot alarmed the counting and hindered refdffns. 
Queen Caroline's trial caused new excitement. Her fMhim 
from abroad provoked the King to direct the Ministry to 
introduce into Parliament a " Bill of Fains and Penalties'' 
against her. The prosecution was most unpopular in the 
country, and the bill was abandoned. The Queen was re- 
fused admission into Westmiiister Abbey on the coronation- 
day. Soon afterwards she died, and the removal of her 
body ^vas attended ivith riots in London, 



E'-mis-sar-ies, people sent out as agents to carry out the will of 
the sender. 

Se-clud'-ed, shut in, private, quiet. 

Dis-af-fect'-ed, discontented, having a grudge, especially against 
rulers or governors. 

mas'- sa- ere am-bas'-sa-dors at-taind'-er 

oro-vok'-ing: per'-sQ-cut-ed fier'-i-e^ 




LESSON XLTV. 

SIGNS OF REFOKSr. 



The action taken by the people in the matter of 
Queen Caroline was a proof that the Government 
of the day, with George IV. on the throne, was 
much distrusted and disliked. Many thoughtful 
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and influential men saw that bad feeling between 
rulers and subjects was lull of danger to the peace 
^nd good order of a country. The disturbed state 
of many countries on the Continent also showed 
the necessity of conciliating the people at home. 

In the year 1822 several changes occurred in 
the Ministry which tended to favour more popular 
views. Mr. Peel, afterwards known as Sir Robert 
Peel, became Home Secretary, and Mr. George 
Canning Foreign Secretary. In the following year 
Mr. Huskisson joined the Ministry as President of 
the Board of Trade. All these were men of the 
highest talent.- They sprang from the njiddle 
classes of society, and thoroughly understood the 
real feelings of the English people. 

Canning's duty was to manage our relations with 
foreign countries, and he resolved upon a. policy of 
non-interference. He determined to allow each 
nation to manage its own internal affairs. The 
Holy Alliance, on the contrary, of which we heard 
in the Forty-first Lesson, attempted to enforce its 
will upon Continental Europe. Canning used his 
influence to prevent this, and even sent an expe- 
dition to protect Portugal when its liberty was 
threatened by the absolute Spanish Government, 
which had been restored by means of the Holy 
Alliance. He was the first to recognise the inde- 
pendence of the South American republics, which 
had revolted from Spain. His sympathies were, 
therefore, in favour of progress in freedom. At 
borne he was anxious to grant relief to Roman 
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Catholics by the abolition of the many legal dis- 
advantagies under which they laboured ; but in 
this step he was opposed by many of his colleagues. 
Mr. Huskisson, in his position at the Board of 
Trade, endeavoured to remove the restrictions which 
fettered commerce. British trade was not then 
free. Agriculturists and manufacturers and ship- 
owners were all eager to protect their own interests 
by duties upon foreign competitors. Huskisson 
saw the evil of such a system, and reduced very 
much the duties upon silk and wool, to the great 
benefit of those industries ; but the agricultural 
interest was too strong to allow reforms in that 
direction. In the shipping business he effected a 
great change. Ever since the time of the Com- 
monwealth, English ships only had been allowed to 
import the produce of Asia, Africa, and America ; 
and the goods of Europe could only be imported 
in British vessels, or in those belonging to the pro- 
ducing countries. Foreign nations protected them- 
selves by levying dues upon British shipping, while 
the United States of America retaliated, after the 
War of Independence, by imitating the example of 
England. Trade suffered much from this system 
maintained by the old Navigation Act. It was 
remedied in 1823 by Mr. Huskisson in the ** Reci- 
procity of Duties Bill.'' By this measure British 
and foreign ships were put on an equal footing, 
but at the same time England retained the right 
of imposing dues upon the ships of countries which 
refused to grant equal consideration \,o Isis^is^ 
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vessels. By such reforming measures Huskisson 
entered upon a commercial policy which in course 
of time ended in free trade. 

Early in 1827 Mr. Canning became Prime Minis- 
ter. His advent to this office caused the retirement 
from the Ministry of those with views less liberal 
than his own, and among these were the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Peel. But though the Govern- 
ment remained Tory in its character, it received 
the support of the leading Whig statesmen. At 
this time Greece was fighting for its freedom against 
Turkey. England, France, and Russia favoured 
Grecian independence, though from different mo- 
tives. Mr. Canning, fearing the aggrandisement 
of Russia, was most anxious for peace. . The three 
powers eventually agreed to compel Turkey to grant 
an armistice, and combined their fleets in the Medi- 
terranean to watch the Turkish and Egyptian ships 
of war lying in the bay of Navarino while negotia- 
tions were pending at Constantinople. 

The Egyptian commander promised the English 
admiral to remain in the bay until he should hear 
from the Sultan ; but as he did not keep this 
engagement, the combined fleets sailed into the 
harbour to -enforce it. Under some misunder- 
standing the Turks fired upon an English boat. A 
general battle resulted, which ended in the com- 
plete destruction of the Turkish and Egyptian 
navies, October 20th, 1827. This event took place 
two months after the death of Canning. It was a 
result by no means in accordance with his poUcy, 
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because it weakened Turkey to the advantage of 
Russia, whose ambition had always been to obtain 
possession of Constantinople. In the next year the 
latter country declared war against Turkey, invaded 
it, and penetrated almost to the capital. Turkey 
yielded, and recognised the independence of Greece. 
The Navarino disaster was so unpopular in Eng- 
land as to cause the downfall of the Ministry. 



DATES. 

Reciprocity of Duties Bill .... 1823 a.d. 
Battle of Navarino 1827 ,, 



Summary. 

The Ministry was joined by Mr. Canninr/^ Mr, Huskisson, 
and Mr, Peel. Canning, as Foreign Secretary, opposed 
the Holy Alliance, and advocated a policy of non-inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of other nations, Huskis- 
son, as President of the Board of Trade, changed the 
** Navigation Act,*^ and effected some other commercial 
reforms. The destruction of the Turkish navy in the battle 
of Navarino by the fleets of England, France, and Russia 
caused the downfall of the English Ministry, 



Cor-lea?aes, associates in office. 

Se-tal'-i-ate, to pay back, to give tit for tat. 

Be-ci-proc'-i-ty, equality in giving and receiving, each doing for 
the other what the other does for him. 

re-stric'-tion coxn-mer'-ci-al ar'-mi-stice 

com-pet'-i-tors e-vent'-u-al-ly pen'-e-trat-ed 



LESSON XLV. 

BEPEAL OF KELIGIOUS DISABILITIES. 

Towards the close of the reign of George IV. 
the question of religious toleration was finally 
settled by the repeal of the laws which, since the 
time of the Kestoration, had excluded Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Dissenters from public appoint- 
ments. In the case of Protestant Dissenters, 
religious disabilities had practically ceased to exist, 
but it was not so with Roman Catholics. Their 
religion prevented their compliance with the law 
which required a rejection of the Pope's supremacy 
in spiritual things. They were consequently pre- 
vented from sitting in Parliament, as well as 
excluded from offices of any public importance. 

After the Union of the Parliaments of England 
and Ireland in 1800, Mr. Pitt had wished to grant 
relief to Roman Catholics, and resigned his office 
because the King would not agree to such a 
course, thinking it contrary to his coronation oath. 
The question was afterwards frequently mooted, 
but war furnished an excuse for delaying its con- 
sideration. On the accession of George IV. its 
importance was forced u^on the attention of the 
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Government by the action of the Irish people, who 
were violently agitated respecting it. 

Secret societies, with their usual outrages, again 
sprang into existence, and provoked the formation 
of Protestant associations. So general was the 
disorder, and so violent the disturbances, that the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended and special 
measures of repression enforced. The Koman 
Catholic party, under the leadership of Daniel 
O'Connell, organised, in the year 1823, the Catholic 
Association for continuing the agitation as far as 
possible within the limits of the law. This society 
obtained such a hold upon the Roman Catholic 
population, and became so formidable, that two 
years later an Act was passed for its dissolution. 

This step was followed by an effort on the part 
of the House of Commons to grant the Irish claims ; 
but the Lords threw out the Bill, which had passed 
by a great majority through the Lower House. 

In 1828 a motion for the repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts was successfully carried through 
both Houses and became law. These two Acts 
were originally passed in the reign of Charles II. 
The Corporation Act provided, amongst other 
things, that no person could hold any office of trust 
in corporate towns, unless he had taken the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper according to the rites 
of the Church of England. The Test Act required 
the same condition for holding any office in the 
State, civil or military, and also imposed oaths 
which Roman Catholics could not* taka. "tW 
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Governmeiit now hoped that by the repeal of these 
laws the professors of that religion would be satis- 
fied, at least for a time. 

The abolition of the Acts mentioned above had 
no effect in allaying Irish agitation. O'Connell 
and his friends demanded the right of admission 
into Parliament if duly elected. They showed 
their determination and power on the occasion of 
the election of a member for the county of Clare, 
in 1828. The previous holder of the seat having 
been admitted into the Ministry sought re-election, 
but though he was favourable to the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims, he was opposed by O'Connell, Who was 
elected in his place. The latter, however, did not 
attempt to take his seat during that year, but his 
election convinced the Government that Romanists 
would no longer be excluded from Parliament. 



DATE. 
Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts . 1828 a.d. 



Summary. 
Throughout the reign of George IV. the Irish Boman 
Catholics^ led hy Daniel O^Connell, agitated for the removal 
of their religious disabilities. In 1828 the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts tcere rejjealed. They then agitated for adr 
mission into Parliament, O^Connell was elected member 
for County Clare. 

lloot'-ed, brought before a meeting, and so raised as a question 
for discussion. (Derived from the ancient English word for 
meeting — mot j gemot.) 

dis-a-bil'-i-ties oath al-lay'-ingr 

com-pli'-ance tox'-miOi-Qii-'NAft isro-fes'-Bors 



LESSON XLVI. 

PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 

In the year 1829 Mr. TPeel introduced the Eoman 
Catholic Relief Bill, which eventually passed both 
Houses by large majorities. Its provisions were 
very simple, but its results most important. It 
substituted a new form of oath for admission into 
Parliament instead of the old oath of supremacy 
and declaration against transubstantiation. By 
this change a Roman Catholic, if elected, could 
take his seat. There were certain high offices, 
however, which he could not fill. He was not eli- 
gible to be Regent, Lord Chancellor, Lord Keeper, 
Viceroy of Ireland, or Royal Commissioner of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

The Relief Bill also placed the Roman Church 
almost on the same footing as the other Dissenting 
bodies in the kingdom, but at the same time placed 
some restrictions upon the Jesuits and other members 
of monastic orders residing in this country, and for- 
bade the use of episcopal titles ; but these latter 
provisions were never enforced. In connection with 
this Act the franchise in Ireland was raised from 
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40s. to £10, with the idea of limiting the exercise 
of the newly-acquired rights to the more trust- 
worthy portion of the community. 

The first Koman Catholic to enter the House of 
Commons after the passing of the Belief Bill was 
the son of the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Surrey, who 
was returned for Horsham, a small pocket-borough 
under that nobleman's influence. 

The concession of emancipation encouraged the 
Irish Koman Catholics to further agitation, to the 
great disappointment of their friends in this 
country. O'Connell started the cry of " Repeal 
of the Union," in order to re-establish in DubUn 
an Irish Parliament, which he knew would be for 
the most part composed of members of his religion. 
He so excited the people against the English 
Government and the Established Church of Ireland 
that the country became the scene of the greatest 
disorder and violence. An attempt to punish him 
in the courts of law failed, but the outrages were 
stamped out in the following reign by a Coercion 
Bill passed for this purpose. 

The Relief Bill of 1829 paved the way for the 
removal of all religious disabilities whatever, except 
those affecting one or two of the highest posts in 
the land, from which Roman Catholics are excluded. 
In 1833 the first Quaker was allowed to take his 
seat in the House of Commons by making an affirma- 
tion in place of taking the oath. In 1858 Jews 
were enabled to sit in Parliament by permission to 
take the oath withputi \}ca \Totds " upon the true 
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faith of a Christian/' which had been added when 
the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed. 

In other than poHtical matters religious disa- 
bilities have also been removed. In 1836 Dis- 
senters were permitted to perform marriages in 
their places of worship. Early in the reign of 
Queen Victoria they were also enabled to conduct 
burials according: to their own form in those parts 
of the public cenieteries which were not consecrated. 
To this right has since been added the permission 
to conduct funeral services in parish churchyards. 
In 1871 the Universities Tests Act opened all 
offices and emoluinents in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge and their colleges to persons of any 
religious belief There are now, therefore, very 
few public positions in England, except those con- 
nected with the Established Church, which are 
confined to persons of any particular creed. 



DATE. 
The Roman Catholic Relief Bill passed .. . 1829 a.d. 



Summary. 
The election of O'Connell for the county of Clare in 
the following year decided Parliament to pass the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill to admit members of the Roman Church 
into the House of Commons, Irish agitation then continued 
for the repeal of the Union, The Relief Bill of 1829 ha>s 
been followed by other Acts favouring religious equality. 



E-xnol'-n-xnents, profits, money advantages. 
B'-Ur-i-ble, open to election or ehoice. In a stronger sense the 
word means worthy or desirahle. 

mon-as'-tic oom-mun'-i-ty dis-ap-point'-ment 

e-pi'-s6op-al en-ooTir'-aged ^ co-«t*-^\.-QnQ. 




LESSON XLVII. 

WILLIAM IV. (1830—1837 A,D.) 
PARLIAMENTARY EEFORM. 

George IV. died in the month of June, 1830, 
and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, under the title of William IV. As the 
former reign was distinguished by the removal of 
religious disabilities, that of the new king was 
famous for the passing of the first Reform BUI. 
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The necessity for parliamentary reform was most 
pressing, because the artizans and majority of the 
middle classes were not represented in the House 
of Commons. All political power had passed into 
the hands of the great landowners. Many towns, 
which had the right of representation, had so 
decayed in population as to become the *' pocket- 
boroughs" of the neighbouring aristocracy. In 
many others the election of members had passed 
into the hands of the corporation. But these 
corporations frequently consisted of only a few 
persons, liable to fall under the influence of 
powerful landowners, or of the Government of the 
day. Now the condition of England had very 
much altered under the Hanoverian kings. The 
growth of manufacturing industries changed ham- 
lets and villages into large towns, and small 
boroughs into thriving commercial cities. Their 
inhabitants were on the whole the most intelligent 
portion of the people, and their interests of the 
highest importance ; yet the greater part of them 
were without a voice in the counsels of the nation, 
and the remainder were imperfectly represented. 

Even in the counties, where parliamentary elec- 
tions existed from the beginning of such a system, 
only freeholders of land worth forty shillings a 
year enjoyed the franchise or right of voting. 
This value had been fixed as the franchise claim 
in very early times, when money was of greater 
worth ; but no alteration had been made in the 
claim, though a great change had takftii ^Wfe Sees. 

P 
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the money value. Large farmers, therefore, unless 
owners of land worth forty shillings, had not the 
right of voting for the knights of their shires. 

These defects in the parliamentary system of 
Great Britain were seen by the first Lord Chat- 
ham, who, early in the reign of George III., 
advocated their reform. The views of this states- 
man were adopted by his son, William Pitt ; but 
he was prevented from dealing with the subject 
by the opposition of the King, and especially by 
the outbreak of the first French Kevolution, and 
the wars which followed. After the overthrow of 
Napoleon, the question of reform was again 
mooted, and brought every year before the notice 
of Parliament ; but it naturally found little favour 
from those members of the Legislature whose 
interests would be touched by any changes that 
might be made. 

On the accession of William IV. the popular 
cry for reform could no longer be disregarded. The 
new king came to the throne just at the time 
when France was undergoing another revolution, 
but one very different from that of 1789. The 
French people, refusing to submit to the encroach- 
ments of the royal power, compelled their king to 
abdicate, and placed in his stead Louis PhiUppe, 
Duke of Orleans, a prince of royal blood. This 
revolution was accomplished without any acts of 
violence. Its example and achievement excited 
the people of Belgium to demand separation from 
Holland, and stirred uij the Poles to efforts for 
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the restoration of their independence. The ex- 
citement prevalent upon the Continent spread into 
England. The majority of Englishmen lauded the 
French for their conduct, and took courage from 
their example to press their demands upon the 
Government for parliamentary reform. On the 
other hand, the Tory Ministry of the day, under 
the Premiership of the Duke of Wellington, were 
hardened into opposition by the popular move- 
ments at home and abroad. Their refusal to con- 
sider the wishes of the people caused much excite- 
ment in London. However, before the close of the 
year Wellington was driven from office by an 
adverse vote of the House of Commons on another 
question, and Lord Grey, the leader of the Whigs, 
was installed in his place. 



DATE. 
William IV. reigned .... 1830—1837 a.d. 

m 

Summary. 
Parliamentary reform was the great event of the reign 
of William 1 V, The growth of manufactunng towns aiid 
the decay of many parliamentary boroughs had made a 
change necessary. Previous efforts at reform, under Lord 
Chatham, had failed. The French Revolution of 1830 
strengthened the cry for reform in England, 



-ti-zan', a skilled workman. 
Bn-oroach'-xnents, unfair intrusions on the rights of others. 
In-stal'-led, put in possession. 
I<aud'-ed, praised. 

dls'-tin -ffuisli-ed in-ter-U^-ent ar-is-to'-ora-cy 
kniffhts ad'-YOO-at-ed lQ8;-^aA».Ai<Qx« 




LESSON XLVIII. 

THE GREAT REFORM BILL. 

In the new Ministry were several men whose 
names occupy an important place in the history d 
later times. Mr. Brougham became Lord Chan- 
cellor; the Lords Palmerston, Melbourne, andGode- 
rich — all colleagues of the late Mr. Canning — 
became respectWdy "Eota^, Kome, and Colonial 
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Secretaries ; Lord John Eussell and Mr. Stanley, 
afterwards Earl of Derby, filled minor posts. It 
was the first occasion for many years on which the 
Whigs or Liberals, as a party, had been entrusted 
with the Government. Though their difficulties 
were many, they resolved to grapple with the 
question of parliamentary reform. 

On the 1st of March, 1831, Lord John Russell 
introduced the Reform Bill into the House of Com- 
mons. Though its sweeping provisions were re- 
ceived with shouts of derision, its second reading 
'was carried by a majority of one. The Opposition, 
however, was so strong that the Ministry decided 
to appeal to the country. In the midst of great 
excitement a new Parliament was elected, in which 
the reformers held the majority. The Bill was 
again introduced and carried through the Lower 
House, but the Lords threw it out. 

The rejection of the Reform Bill threw the 
country into a state of ferment. Riots broke out 
in several of the provincial towns ; but the greatest 
disorder occurred at Bristol, where the mob held 
possession of the city and committed much havoc. 
PoUtical clubs and trades' unions renewed their 
agitation with more determined spirit, until their 
action threatened revolution. In the spring of 
1832 the Bill was carried a second time through 
the House of Commons; but, in the Upper 
House, its progress, after the second reading, 
was stopped by a motion to postpone one of 
its vital points, that is, its bearing \i^o\i. oi'A ^>s>A. 
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decayed boroughs that were to be deprived of 
representatives. 

In this crisis Lord Grey advised the King to 
create new peers favourable to the measure, and 
thus ensure its triumph and the* peace of the 
kingdom. As this counsel was not followed, the 
Ministry resigned. An effort to form a Tory 
Government failed, and the Whigs were again 
recalled to power. In the meantime the whole 
country was greatly excited. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, who was the leader of the Opposition, 
seeing the uselessness of further obstruction, with-' 
drew from the House with about a hundred other 
peers, and thus allowed the Bill to pass the Lords, 
on June 4th, 1832. 

The changes wrought by this important measure 
were twofold. Seats in Parliament were more 
justly and widely distributed, and the franchise was 
so regulated as to give the right of representation 
to all classes having a certain rental qualifica- 
tion. In accordance with these provisions, fifty- 
six "pocket" boroughs, returning altogether 
111 members, were disfranchised. Thirty towns 
having less than 4,000 inhabitants were deprived 
of one of their members, and Melcombe Regis 
and Weymouth, which together elected four, were 
limited to two. Thus 143 seats remained to be 
distributed. Of this number thirteen were divided 
between Ireland and Scotland, leaving 130 to be 
disposed of in England and Wales. It was 
arranged to divide the latter number equally 
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between the counties and the towns which had 
grown into importance. Forty-three boroughs, 
including metropolitan districts, acquired their 
right of election ; twenty-two large towns, such 
as Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester, received 
two seats each, and the remainder one. 

The right of voting, or the franchise, was given 
in boroughs to male occupants of houses of an 
annual rental of £10 and upwards. In counties 
the forty-shilling freeholders retained their ancient 
rights, and the franchise was, in addition, bestowed 
upon the holders of land for a definite time and of a 
certain value. It was also given to tenants occu- 
pying from year to year land paying a rental of 
£50 per annum. 

Keform Acts were passed in the same year for 
Ireland and Scotland. Their provisions were the 
same in spirit as those in the English Bill. The 
total number of members of Parliament remained 
as it was before, 658. England returned 500; 
Ireland, 105 ; and Scotland, 53. 

The passing of the Eeform Bill was the most 
important political act which had happened in 
our history since the times of the English Eevo- 
lution. The latter event limited the power of the 
Crown and placed the government of the country 
in the hands of the aristocracy. Occasionally 
members of the middle classes, distinguished for 
ability in debate, like Pitt, Fox, Burke, Canning, 
Peel, and Huskisson, rose to high places in the 
Ministry, but the great landowners were the r\il\xv% 
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classes. The Eeform Bill, however, did for the 
aristocracy what the Eevolution had done for the 
King. It limited their influence by admitting 
more largely the middle classes and upper ranks 
of working men to share in the government of the 
country. The landed interest, indeed, still re- 
mained most powerful in the State. But reform 
gave to commerce, manufactures, trade, and labour 
an importance, and a social and political influence, 
which they had not before. The change thus 
wrought was in itself a real revolution. 



DATES. 

The first Reform Bill introduced in Parliament . 1831 a.d. 
First Reform Act 1832 „ 



Summary. 

The first Reform Bill was carried by the Whigs in 1832, 
after a great opposition from the Tories, It disfranchised 
all the small *^ pocket^* boroughs, gave representation to forty' 
three towns, increased the number of members for the larger 
counties, and rearranged the franchise. These changes 
admitted the middle and artizan classes to a greater share 
in the government, 

De-ris'-i-on, sneering laughter. 

Fer'-xnent, literally the working of yeast ; figuratively a state of 
restless movement. 

Ten'-ants, holders of houses or lands at a rent. 

re-speot'-ive-ly re^'-u-lat-ed dis-fran'-ohised 

pro-vin'-ci-al aual-l-fi-oa'-tion oo-cas'-i-on-al-ly . 



LESSON XLIX. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM SINCE 1832. 

I 

Since 1832 the increase of population, the 
growth of jiew towns, and the spread of education 
have rendered further parliamentary reforms neces- 
sary, especially with reference to a reduction of 
the franchise. The right of voting fixed by the 
first Bill was considered to be too high for the 
great mass of the working classes. More than 
thirty years, however, passed away before a second 
Reform Bill was brought before Parliament ; and 
then it was introduced by Lord John Russell, 
who had taken the same part in passing the first 
one. This measure having been rejected, the 
Tories, or Conservatives, as they are also called, 
formed a Government under the leadership of 
Lord Derby, who had been a member of the 
Ministry that carried the first Reform Bill, and of 
Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, afterwards created Earl 
of Beaconsfield. This Ministry, in 1867, suc- 
ceeded in carrying a Reform Bill for England 
which reduced the franchise much lower than 
their political opponents had ever proposed in 
Parliament. The borough franchise was given to 
every man of full age, after a re^idfexift^ oi \.^<S^^ 
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months within the town, either as a householder 
paying the poor-rate, or as a lodger in rooms 
which, unfurnished, would let for at least £10 a 
year. The county franchise was extended to all 
persons possessed of land in the county of the 
clear yearly value of £5 and upwards, except 
short leaseholders ; and to all owners and tenants 
paying the poor-rate and occupying land or houses 
of the rateable value of at least £12 a year. 

In the following year similar acts Y[eTe passed 
for Ireland and Scotland ; but, in the former 
country, instead of household suffrage, the fran- 
chise was given in boroughs to occupiers of houses 
or land of the net annual value of not less than £4. 

In Great Britain there was also a redistribution 
of a few seats. Several boroughs were deprived 
of one of their members. New boroughs were 
admitted to representation; several large towns 
received a third member ; and large and populous 
counties were divided into districts, with a distinct 
representation for each. The total number of 
members was left unchanged, but seven seats were 
transferred from English to Scotch constituencies. 
Under the newscheme, therefore, England and Wales 
return 493 members, Scotland 60, and Ireland 105. 

In addition to the passage of Reform Bills 
much has been done to improve the system of 
election. The two common evils in electioneering 
contests were bribery and intimidation. In 1872 
an effort was made to secure purity of election by 
the Ballot Act, w\vic\i tfoo\kTciad the open nomina- 
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tion of candidates on the hustings and imposed a 
secret ballot as the method of voting. Though this 
Act was followed by great improvement in the con- 
duct of elections, in 1883 Parliament passed a 
" Corrupt Practices Bill/' to remove the evils which 
the Ballot Act did not touch. By this Act the 
giving or receiving of money, or anything else, with 
the purpose of influencing votes, has been made 
punishable with more severity than ever before, 
and also the xpenditure allowed at elections has 
been much lessened. 



DATES. 

Second Reform Act 1867 a.d. 

BaUotAct 1872 „ 



Summary. 
A second Parliamentary Reform Act was passed in 1867. 
It extended the franchise to householders in towns and 
reduced the voting qualification in counties. In 1872 a 
Ballot Act was passed to prevent bribery and intimidation. 
In 1883 a Corrupt Practices Bill imposed severe penalties 
on bribery and lessened the cost of elections. 



Cre-at'-ed, when used of a peer, means that the person in question 

did not inherit the dignity, but was raised to it by royal 

patent. 
Lease'-holders, tenants who have their houses or lands for a 

definite term of years, as guaranteed them by a document 

called a ** lease." 
Jtate'-a-ble value, the value on which the rates are charged, and 

which is generally less than the actual rent. 
Bri'-ber-y, the oflfenco of giving presents to influence people in 

the discharge of responsibilities. 

In-tim-i-da'-tion, the offence of trj^ng to frighten people into 
voting against their own judgment. 

Hus'-tinffs, an ancient English word signifying the place of public 
meeting for a township or shire. 



LESSON L. 

THE FIRST REFORMED PARLIAMENT AND ITS WORK. 

The new ParKament elected under the provisions 
of the first Eeform Bill met early in the year 1833. 
For some months previously a fear prevailed among 
the upper classes that such a Parliament would 
attack the rights of property, and follow the example 
of the States-General in the first French Eevolu- 
tion. These fears, however, proved groundless. 
The Reformed Parliament was composed largely 
of Whigs, who had aristocratic traditions, and 
desired moderate and safe reforms. It also con- 
tained an increased number, though small, of men 
of more advanced views, or Radicals, as they were 
called ; and a great addition to O'Connell's party 
from Ireland. The Tory party formed an impor- 
tant body, and received strength from its unity. 
The composition of the House of Commons was 
sufficiently Conservative to prevent any hurried 
reforms, and so all the fears of revolutionary changes 
were dispelled. 

About this time two new political names came 
in to fashion. The "Wldg^ \ieie called Liberals, and 
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the Tories took the name of Conservatives. The 
Government was composed of the former party, 
with Lord Grey as Prime Minister ; but though 
Liberal in name, both the Premier and several 
members of the Ministry were as Conservative in 
feeling as their political opponents of that party. 
For this reason the further progress of reform was 
deUberate and cautious. 

The work demanding the immediate attention 
of the new Parliament was the pacification of Ire- 
land, the question of negro slavery, the grievances 
of Dissenters, the amendment of the Poor Law, 
and the government of towns. 

O'ConneU's agitation in Ireland for a repeal of 
the Union and the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was attended with great disturbances. In 
the year 1832 the number of murders committed 
in the island was 172, and crimes of other kinds 
amounted to about 9,000. The Irish Eoman 
Cathohcs had many grievances in connection with 
the Established Church. The population of the 
island at the end of the reign of George IV. was 
about seven millions. Of this number only a little 
more than a million were Protestants, and of these 
scarcely more than 850,000 were members of the 
established religion. 

The Irish Church kept, of course, all the old 
endowments and privileges inherited from times 
before the Reformation, and it continued to be 
ruled by the ancient hierarchy, consisting of- four 
archbishops and eighteen bishoi^^. TV^a ^^^sg^ 
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depended mainly for their income upon tHe pay- 
ment of tithes, and the ecclesiastical fabrics were 




kept in repair by a church-rate called a ceaa. The 
tithe was paid by every occupier of land in propor- 
tion to the size o£ his holding, and the cess was a 
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general levy. Very frequently the* tithes were 
farmed, i.e. they were oflfered to the highest bidder, 
who then mad^ what profit he could by collecting 
them, and when such was the case they were 
harshly enforced. Under any circumstances the 
majority of the people regarded all such charges 
as a great oppression. Encouraged by 0*Conneirs 
agitation, they refused to pay the usual tithes. The 
collectors were* hooted and assaulted, and in some 
districts murdered, while the police who attended 
to enforce the law were fired upon. The result of 
this resistance was that many of the clergy were 
reduced to a state bordering upon starvation. 

To meet the crisis in Ireland, the Government, 
in the summer of 1833, passed a Bill dealing with 
the tithe question for a time, and also an Irish 
Church Bill. The latter provided for the cessation 
of the cess, the abolition of ten bishoprics, and 
the reduction of the incomes of the larger sees. 
The surplus money resulting from these changes 
was vested in the hands of ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners to be expended for purely church purposes. 
In this way it was hoped that the Irish people 
would be appeased. 

While the above Bills were under discussion in 
Parliament, a Coercion Bill was introduced and 
speedily became law, on the plea that the island 
should first be reduced to order before receiving 
any measures of relief. So severe were the provi- 
sions of the Coercion Act that disorders ceased 
almost immediately. In the foUowm^^^'osi ^"^^^^ 
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0*Connell, having obtained some success by his 
agitation in Church matters, moved in the House 
of Commons the question of the repeal of the 
Union. The proposal-, however, was rejected by the 
enormous majority of 485. 

The question of the Irish Church was finally set 
at rest in 1869, when Mr. W. E. Gladstone carried 
a Bill for its disestablishment and disendowment, 
which took effect on January 1st, 1871. 



DATE. 
First reformed Parliament met-. . Jan. 29, 1833 a.d. 



Summary. 

The first reformed Parliament contained a Whig majo- 
rity. It lasted two years, and was marked by cautious 
progress in reforms. It attempted to pacify Ireland by an 
Irish Church Bill and a Coercion Bill, The Irish Church 
Establishment came to an end on the last day of 1870, 



Bis-pel'-led, literally driven asunder, scattered, removed from 

men's minds. 
Hi'-er-aroh-y, a system 6f various grades of priests, one rising 

ab6ve another in dignity. 
Pre'-mi-er, the Prime or First Minister of the Crown, 
Trad-i'-tions, notions or memories handed down from father to 

son. 

lib'-er-al con-serv'-a-tive pa-ol'-filc-a-tion 




LESSON LI. 

SLAVEKY AND THE POOR LAW. 

The emancipation of the slaves in all the British 
colonies and possessions was, perhaps, the most 
important measure passed by the first reformed 
Parliament. In 1807 the opponents of negro 
slavery had succeeded in obtaining an Act abolish- 
ing the traffic in men ; but by means of smuggling 
and the natural growth of the negro race, slavery 
continued. The number of slaves at this time 
was estimated to be about 800,000. The aboli- 
tionists in this country never ceased in their efforts 
to spread their views and win public opinion to 
their side. The determined efforts in this direc- 
tion of Wilberforce, Buxton, Brougham, Clarkson, 
and many others succeeded at last in overcoming 
the powerful opposition of the planters in the West 
Indies and their mercantile friends in this country. 
Lord Brougham's place, as Chancellor in the Whig 
Ministry, ensured the support of the Government 
on the question of negro emancipation. 

A BiU for this purpose was passed at the end of 
August, 1833, but its effect was to be ^a.d\5a.L \^ 

Q 
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provided that all children six years of age and 
under should be declared free in the following 
summer, and that all others should serve a sort of 
apprenticeship to their owners for seven years 
if field slaves, and for five if house-servants. 
This kind of apprenticeship, however, did not 
work well, and after four years' trial it was given 
up. The slave-owners received as compensation 
£20,000,000, or an average of £25 for each slave 
— a sum considered to be below the market value. 
But the planters suffered the greatest loss from 
the difficulty experienced in arranging the labour 
system on a new footing. The estates without 
labour were, of course, of little value, and their 
owners were in many cases brought to the verge 
of ruin. 

In the second year of the new Parliament Lord 
Grey's Ministry was much divided upon its Irish 
policy. The Coercion Bill of the previous year 
had to be renewed. Some were in favour of a 
milder measure ; and in the House of Commons 
there* were members strongly in favour of further 
changes in the Established Church of Ireland. 
Differences of opinion upon these questions caused 
the resignation of several Cabinet Ministers, who 
afterwards joined the Conservative ranks. This 
secession was soon followed by the resignation of 
Lord Grey's Government. 

Lord Melbourne was then called upon to form 
another Whig Administration, under which a milder 
Coercion Bill was passed for Ireland, and an attempt 
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was made to deal with the question of tithes, both 
in England and the sister country. An effort* was 
also made to relieve Dissenters in England from 
Church-rates, or taxes levied upon parishes for 
keeping the church fabric and graveyard in repair. 
These attempts, as well as one for throwing open 
all the privileges of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge to Dissenters, were rejected by the 
House of Lords. 

Lord Melbourne's Government, however, was 
more successful in dealing with the important 
question of the poor-law, which had for some time . 
previously been under discussion in Parliament. 
Ever since the enactment of the first poor-law at 
the close of Elizabeth's reign, the relief of the 
poor was fraught with difficulties and abuses. Its 
management was left entirely to local authorities, 
which, thus unchecked, might do pretty well as 
they pleased with their poor. 

During the period of the long wars with France, 
in the reign of George III., pauperism increased to 
a frightful extent. This was due in a great mea- 
sure to the practice of granting outdoor rehef to 
able-bodied persons, many of whom were thus 
encouraged in idleness. Agricultural labourers 
were, as we have seen, often forced by small wages 
to seek aid from the parish, and as the overseers 
in rural districts were generally farmers, relief from 
the poor-rate was easier to obtain than increase of 
pay for work. 

The expense of carrying out the igoox-W« %'^'5.\*'^\x^ 
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m 

then in use was further increased by many other 
abuses. In some places the lodging and mainte- 
nance of the poor were entrusted to contractors, 
who, of course, made the utmost profit out of the 
business, and in doing so were tempted to deal 
harshly and cruelly with their charges. So much 
had the expense increased, that in 1833 the total 
poor-rate was four times as much as it had been 
fifty years earlier; and its extravagance may be 
understood from the fact that it equalled the cost 
of poor relief in our own day, when the population 
is so much larger. 

The Poor Law Act of 1834 placed a check upon 
local management by the appointment of a central 
board of commissioners named by the Crown. This 
body eventually grew into the " Poor Law Board," 
which again has lately been superseded by the 
" Local Government Board," consisting of several 
high offi|Cers of State. Under the provisions' of the 
Act the system of outdoor relief was stopped. 
Able-bodied paupers were to enter the workhouse 
and, if married, to be separated from their partners. 
Altogether the machineiy of relief was' improved, 
and though in some of its aspects the new system 
has been thought by many to be harsh, its success 
has been remarkable. 

This was the last important Act passed by the 

first reformed Parliament. Lord Melbourne's 

Ministry was dismissed by the King towards the 

end of the year. The Tories then took office, and 

summoned a new Paxllam'eivt.. 
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SUMKASZ. 

The reformed Parliavaent, abolMed negro slavery in the 
Brithk Empire. Lord Melbourne succeeded Lord Grey 
jcith another Whig Adminiettation. Hit liberal views on 
Church jnatters were opposed by the House oj Lords, but he 
carried a jiew Poor Law Act. He was succeeded by a Tory 
Ministry, under wlwm a new Parliament was called. 



Fan'-iwr-lHii, dependen 





LESSON LII. 

THE SECOND . BEFOIMED PARLIAMENT AND THE 
STATE OF MUNICIPAL COEPOBATIONS, 

Afteb the dismissal of Lord Melbourne the Kin^ 
Buminoned the Buke of Wellington to his counsels, 
and it was decided to form a Tory Administration 
under Sir Robert Peel, who was then the recog- 
nised leader of that party. Conservative reaction 
had already taken place in England in consequence 
of tJie extreme ■viefjs ot aoiiife Eadical members of 
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the House of Commons, and at the Court it was 
thought that the formation of a Ministry unpledged 
to reform would suit the feelings of the times. 

Sir Kobert Peel appealed to the country for sup- 
port. He issued a manifesto promising to carry 
out any necessary improvements in our institutions 
in a conservative spirit — that is, with careful and 
deliberate consideration, and at the same time with 
respect for what is old. He expressed a will- 
ingness to satisfy the complaints of Dissenters 
about Church-rates and marriages in their own 
places of worship, but upon the question of using 
Church property for other than religious purposes, 
or upon the removal of religious disabilities in the 
ancient universities, he declared his opposition. A 
new ParUament was returned, in which the Con- 
servative strength was considerably increased, but 
the Liberals again had a great majority. After a 
few weeks Sir R. Peel resigned, and was succeeded 
by a Liberal Ministry under Lord Melbourne. 

The most important measure passed in 1835 
was the Municipal Reform Bill. The necessity for 
change in the government of towns was only less 
plain than that of parliamentary reform. A Com- 
mission of Inquiry had been engaged during the 
previous two years upon this matter, and its report 
convinced all political parties that municipal affairs 
needed immediate legislation. 

Towns in the old English days before the Norman 
conquest were self-governed. The freemen held 
their moots, or meetings, at slated XiccDLa^ Vcv. \i^^ 
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hurh (borough), elected officers, of whom the hurh- 
reeve was chief, and passed rules for the manage- 
ment of the town. In trading towns the head man 
was called the port-reeve. After the Norman Con- 
quest the towns were not suffered by the Conqueror 
to pass under the authority of the barons to whom 
the adjacent lands were given. They were retained 
as belonging to the Crown domains, and as such 
they were sometimes granted by royal favour to 
some lay or spiritual lord. 

In any case the townsmen were obliged to pay 
various dues and customs to their overlord, whether 
he were king or noble. This revenue was usually 
farmed out to some person who, under the name 
of bailiff, took the place of the borough-reeve, or 
port-reeve. The lord's object being to get as much 
as he could out of the town, he was ready enough 
to grant a charter of privileges to the inhabitants 
in return for a sufficient sum, and in this way they 
regained much of the independence lost at the 
Conquest. 

It was also very common for the townsfolk them- 
selves to receive the farming of their dues, and so 
retain their ancient local government. The charter 
granted by Henry I. to the citizens of London is 
an excellent example of such arrangements between 
an overlord and his subject burgesses. According 
to this grant the citizens were to farm for ever the 
county of Middlesex for three hundred pounds, with 
the privilege of appointing their own sheriff and 
justiciary, and freedoTXiiicoT£i\3Qft^^YDa.ent of various 
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customs duties, and from certain obligations. They 
were also to hold their ancient assemblies, as ward- 
moots '^'*' and folkmoots,t for the transaction of all 
business without external interference. 

Henry II., in his desire to keep the baronial 
power in check, was liberal in his borough charters, 
and increased the privileges of towns. The im- 
portance of these grants was recognised in the 
Great Charter of King John, which confirmed to 
the city of London and all other towns the enjoy- 
ment of their liberties and free customs. In the 
same year the city of London received by royal 
charter the confirmation of its right of choosing 
annually its mayor or chief officer. Other places of 
importance eventually acquired the same privilege. 

In towns where the population was not great the 
whole body of burgesses assembled in the moots for 
the transaction of public business, but as the popu- 
lation increased the practice arose of electing certain 
persons for this work. The persons so chosen were 
generally the more wealthy men of the town. In 
course of time this governing body, or town council, 
disregarded its representative character. It en- 
croached upon the privileges of the townsmen, 
withheld their right of election, usurped all muni- 
cipal authority, and filled up vacancies in the body 
as they occurred. 

Such was the government of most towns by the 
end of the fifteenth century. In boroughs, where 

* Meetings of the inhabitants of a ward. 

t Meetings of all the freemen oi t\iQ\>QitQiM^. 
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the townspeople had not ruined their own liberties, 
the Tudor sovereigns effected the same result by 
royal charters, and in many places entrusted the 
town council with the right of electing parliamen- 
tary representatives. Under a system of municipal 
government of this kind a few influential families 
obtained the sole control of the fortunes of the 
town. They collected the dues, expended the funds, 
regulated local trade, appointed their relatives and 
friends to ofiBces of worth, and did in all matters 
as they pleased. Their proceedings were usually 
conducted in secret, and sometimes secrecy was 
even enjoined by an oath. Some of the towns 
possessed important trading privileges, which were 
naturally used to the profit of the governing body. 



Summary. 

Aftei' the dismissal of Lord Melbourne^ the Duke oj 
Wellington advised the King to send for Sir Robert Peel. 
The formation of a Conservative Government under Sir 
Hobert Peel was short-lived. The Whigs came again into 
office under Lord Melbourne soon after the meeting of the 
second refomud Parliament, Their attention was directed 
to the reform of Municipal Corporations, 



Jus-ti'-oi-ar-y, an officer who administers justice, a judge. 
ICan-i-fes'-to, a written or printed declaration. 
Mu-ni'-cip-al, of or belonging to towns. 

dis-cus'-sions re-sigm'-ed bair-ilf 

ma'-jor'-i-ty do-zuains' bur'-fires-ses 



LESSON LIII. 

THE MUNICIPAL REFORM ACT, AND TITHE 

COMMUTATION. 

The Municipal Act, introduced into the House 
of Commons by Lord John Kussell, was desimed 
to remove the corruptions and abuses rumpaJt in 
the existing government of towns. It restored to 
the inhabitants of every borough who were resi- 
dents for a certain time and had paid their rent, 
the right of electing the town council. The coun- 
cillors were to hold oflSce for three years, and one- 
third of their number were to retire every first day 
of November, when an election was to be held to 
fill their places. 

The council were to choose annually from their 
own body a mayor. They had also the power of 
electing a certain number of aldermen, who should 
hold oflSce for six years. The larger boroughs were 
divided into wards, and the right of electing a 
certain number of councillors was given to the 
burgesses of each ward. The mayor, aldermen, 
councillors, and burgesses constituted the corpora- 
tion of the town. The Act also ^to^i'da^ fet nJc^j^ 
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better administration of justice, and supplied the 
ratepayers with means of controlling the expendi- 
ture of the borough funds. 

One hundred and twenty-eight towns in Eng- 
land and Wales were included in the benefits of 
the Municipal Act. The city of London did not 
fall under its provisions. 

In the following year the Government passed 
a Bill dealing with the manner of paying tithes. 
Tithes, or tenths, were charges imposed upon the 
produce of land from early English times fpr the 
maintenance of reKgious services. They were usually 
paid in kind ; that is to say, the tenth part of the 
com or other produce was given to the tithe- 
receiver. The clergyman who received tithes might 
arrange with the grower for a money payment 
instead, which was much preferable to the system 
of collecting the tenth of the land's yield. The latter 
mode was troublesome, and placed the clergyman 
of the parish in a position of difficulty and dispute 
with tithe-payers. The remedy for the evil was 
found in changing, or commuting as it was called, 
the tithe into a rent-charge, which was regulated 
by the average price of com in the seven preceding 
years. By this measure paym,ent iii kind came to 
an end in this country. 

The Tithe Commutation Bill was the last im- 
portant Act passed in the reign of William IV. 

In June, 1837, this king died in a ripe old age, 
leaving no son or daughter to succeed him. His 
reign of seven years \fa& oii^ of -geace with foreign 
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powers. The Continental event interesting to this 
country was the erection of Belgium into an inde- 
pendent kingdom, under the rule of a prince closely 
connected with the English royal fomily (1832). 



DATES. 

Sept. 1835 A. 
1838 , 
Death of William IV. . . June 20, 1837 , 



SuHHABY. 

The chief Tneaatire passed by the second rfformed Parlia- 
ment was the Mrmidpal Act. This was followed by the 
Tithes Commutation Act. The reign of William JV. was 
peaceful. Belgium became an independent kingdom. 



Bunp'-ant, literallj' creeping ; a word of heraldiy describing an 
attitude of beasts in a coat-of-arme, e.g. the lions on the 
royal arms ; but as this attitude looks tiireatening, rempaiLt 
baa come to mean raging, violent. 

Coon'-oil-loTB, membets of a council. Carefully diatinguisli this 
from aiutiullari, advlsew. 

ex-pend'-l-tore com-mnt'-Uig' teK'-u-lat-ed 





LESSON UV. 

VICTOEIA. (1837 A.D.) 
DISTURBANCES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

William IV. had no son or daughter to in- 
herit the crown. He was succeeded by his niece, 
the Princess Victoria, only daughter of the Duke 
of Kent. She had just completed her eighteenth 
year, and had been carefully trained for her high 
position hy her good and noble-minded mother. 
No queen of England had ever occupied the throne 
at so early an age, and her accession gave rise to 
many fears, all of ■which happily proved groundlefls. 

Early in 1840 she was married to her cousin, 
Prince Albert, son of the Duke of Saie-Coburg- 
Gotha, in Germany. The marriage was a fortunate 
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one for this country. The Prince was a man of 
high character and intelligence, and interested him- 
self in every movement for the welfare of the British 
people. The domestic life of the Queen and her 
husband was a pattern of every virtue. The in- 
fluence of their example made itself felt in every 
rank of society, and improved the tone of morality 
throughout the land. Some years later the Prince 
received the title of Prince Consort. 

The Queen's accession separated Hanover from 
the British Crown. The country had been in con* 
nection with England since the time of George I., 
but as the law of that kingdom* forbade a female 
to hold its sovereignty, the Queen's uncle, Ernest, 
Duke of Cumberland, became its king. The sever- 
ance of Hanover from the British Monarchy was 
beneficial to this country, because it removed all 
cause of English interference in the affairs of Ger- 
many, of which Hanover was an important part. 

The beginning of Victoria's reign was marked 
by serious disturbances at home and abroad. In 
Canada a rebellion broke out in the winter of 1837. 
The revolt, however, was speedily suppressed by the 
aid of the loyalist people of Upper Canada, assisted 
also by the friendly conduct of the President of the 
United States, who forbade American sympathisers 
to join the rebels. The Canadians were appeased by 
judicious reforms, and the peace of the country was 

* It is called the Salic Law, because derived from the Salic 
Franks. It barred the claim of Edward III. to the throne of 
France. See Second Book of this series, p. 92. 
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further secured by the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada under one representative assembly (Feb. 
1841). Since then the growth of the various pro- 
vinces in British North America has been so great 
that in 1867 it was deemed advisable to unite 
them together with the two Canadas under the 
name of the Dominion of Canada, having one Par- 
liament and ruled by a Viceroy, styled Governor- 
General. 

At home there was much discontent among the 
working classes, who were disappointed in the ex- 
pectation of further parHamentary reform. The 
first Eeform Bill extended the franchise in towns to 
occupiers of houses of £10 rental only, so that the 
great majority of the people were excluded from 
any share in the Government. One of the chief 
obstacles to reform was the backward state of 
public education. Parliament, however, was be- 
ginning to recognise its duty in furthering the 
education of the people, and made small annual 
grants of money for this purpose. 

The working classes at this time could not enjoy 
any of the luxuries of life, as they may do in our 
day. Com was not then allowed free importation. 
The bread supply depended upon home growth, so 
that a bad harvest meant almost starvation for the 
masses. Other burdens also pressed heavily upon 
them. A window-tax prevented them from admit- 
ting into their dwellings as much light as they 
pleased, and thus deprived their homes of the 
comfort and brightneaa so necessary to health and 
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happiness. Communication between bne place and 
another was difficult and expensive, because rail- 
ways were only then just beginning to be made. 
The postage of letters was, for long distances, one 
shilling and upwards ; newspapers were few and very 
dear ; and books and magazines were beyond the 
reach of the labouring classes. The punishment of 
crime was very severe, and hardened and brutalized 
the people. In such a condition popular discon- 
tent was easily excited into dangerous and riotous 
conduct. 

The first two years of Queen Victoria's rel^ 
were visited with bad harvests. Dear bread offered 
a great support to those who agitated for more 
radical measures of reform. Their demands were 
expressed under six heads, or points, and embodied 
in what was called " the People's Charter." For 
this reason the supporters of the movement were 
called Chartists. The " points " were (1) Universal 
Suffrage — that is, every grown man was to have the 
right of voting for Members of ParUament ; (2) 
Voting by Ballot ; (3) Annual Parliaments ; (4) 
Equal Electoral Districts — that is, the country was 
to be divided into districts, each having an equal 
number of voters ; (5) Abolition of the Property 
Qualification for Members of Parliament, for at that 
time no one could be a member unless he held 
property to the amount of £300 a year; (6) The 
Payment of Parliamentary Eepresentatives. 

The Chartist movement gathered much strength 
in all the manufacturing districla, liil^^^ ^^^^gs^ss^ 

R 
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assembled in London, formed a National Conven- 
tion, and sent to the House of Commons a petition 
so large that it had to be rolled in along the floor. 
The House, alarmed by the agitation, refused to 
consider the petition. Riots then occurred in some 
of the principal towns, and in Monmouthshire the 
miners and ironworkers made a rising in the hills 
and came down into the town of Newport, with no 
other purpose, however, than to make a demonstra- 
tion. Their progress was stopped by a few com- 
panies of soldiers stationed in one of the cliief 
hotels, who shot down nine of their number. The 
Chartist leaders there and elsewhere were soon 
convinced that nothing but moral force would ever 
accomplish their wishes. 

Ten years later, in 1848-49, another French 
Revolution revived the Chartist movement, but 
without its former vigour. Feargus O'Connor, a 
political leader of some influence, assembled 20,000 
men on Kennington Common, London, for the pur- 
pose of marching to Westminster to petition the 
House of Commons. There was no reason to sup- 
pose that they intended violence. But it is rightly 
held to be unconstitutional to threaten Parliament 
with even the appearance of force. The Govern- 
ment appealed to the London citizens, who 
responded by enrolling themselves as special con- 
stables to the number of 200,000. In the face of 
this display of the friends of order, the Chartist 
promoters saw the uselesness of forcing en reforms 
for which the nalion ^^ "aot ijrepared. Two 
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articles of the Charter, viz. " Vote by Ballot " and 
" The Abolition of Property Qualification for Mem- 
bers of Parliament/' have since become law amongst 
other numerous reforms made in later years. 



DATES. 

Accession of Victoria . . . June 20, 1837 a.d. 

Rebellion in Canada 1838-9,) 

Chartist risings 1839 „ 



Summary. 

The accession of Queen Victoria was followed ly a great 
improvement in manners, Sanover was then separated from^ 
the British Crown, The beginning of the reign was a time of 
disturbance, Canada rose in revolt ; and a Chartist move- 
ment for radical reforms was set on foot in England, The 
Canadian rebellion was suppressedy and the people made loyal 
hy judicious changes. Chartism gradually died out as the con- 
dition of the country improved, hut some of its proposals were 
adopted in later times. 



Suf '-fraere, the right of voting. 

Bal'-lot means properly a little 
ball. Little balls of dif- 
ferent colours are often 
used for secret voting; 
hence " ballot " has come 



to mean any mode of 
secret voting. 
De'-leg-ates, men chosen to 
represent the wishes of 
their fellows. 



ap-peas'-ed fran'-chise ma^-a-zine' 




LESSON LV. 

TROUBLES IN IRELAND. 

During the time of the early Chartist move- 
ment in England, O'Conneirs agitation in Ireland 
for the " Eepeal of the Union " caused the Govern- 
ment much disquietude. The reasons for Irish 
discontent arose from many differences between 
Ireland and England in regard to race, religion, 
customs, and traditions. It is impossible to explain 
them fully in a book of this kind. We confine 
ourselves to a simple statement of facts. Monster 
meetings were held in different parts of the country, 
where much sedition was preached and large sums 
of money collected. At Clontarf, in 1843, the 
great agitator himself was tempted to use stronger 
language than usual. He was arrested on the 
charge of conspiracy and sedition, tried, and con- 
demned to fine and imprisoninent. The sentence 
was quashed by an appeal to the House of Lords, 
but from that day O'Connell remained quiet, and 
died at Genoa in 1847. 

The movement inaugurated by him was, how- 
ever, continued Toy \i\s mox^ ^TAivM^lastic followers 
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under the name of the " Young Ireland Party." 
Then* cause was much assisted by the failure of 
the potato crop in 1845, and the consequent 
sufferings of the poor. The English people readily 
subscribed to alleviate Irish distress, and the 
Government attempted to conciliate discontent by 
endowing the Roman Catholic College of Majmooth 
with a large annual sum of money, and establishing 
Queen's Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway for 
higher education. But these efforts did not pre- 
vent an attempt at insurrection in 1848 — the year 
of a French Revolution and of the Chartist revival. 
The Irish rising was a feeble affair, and was easily 
suppressed by a few policemen. 

Ireland continued for several years comparatively 
peaceful, but in 1865 a conspiracy was set on foot 
to establish an Irish republic. This organization 
had its origin in America, and took the name of 
the Fenian Brotherhood. The suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, exposing every one to instant 
arrest, even without legal proof of crime, forced 
the agents of the conspiracy to leave the island. 
Fenianism also took root amongst the Irish settlers 
in England and Scotland, and in Manchester and 
London deeds of violence were committed which 
cost the perpetrators their lives. 

The Fenian movement caused the Liberal party 
in England, headed by Mr. W. E. Gladstone, to take 
up the question of Irish grievances. This states- 
man proposed to disestablish the Irish Church ; 
that is, to deprive it of its position a-a tk*^ \fe^?JJc^ 
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recognised national church. He appealed to the 
country, after the passing of the Second Reform 
Bill, for support in this policy, A strong Liberal 
party was consequently returned to the House of 
Commons, and an Irish Church Bill was passed m 
1860, which not only disestablished but also disen- 
dowed the Church — that is, took away the property 




from which its revenues were denved A portion 
of this Church property was devoted to pay the 
claims of the clergy then in possession of ecclesi- 
astical Uvings, but the surplus was reserved for 
educational and other purposes. A considerable sum 
was granted to Maynooth College and to the Pres- 
byterians, who had previously received money from 
tie State. The Act took effect January 1st, 1871. 
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In 1870 Mr. Gladstone aimed to remove the 
sorest of Irish grievances by passing a Land Act 
with the object of benefiting both tenant and land- 
lord. 

These conciliatory measures quieted for a time 
Irish discontent, but the lull was soon broken by 
an agitation for Home Eule — in other words, the 
re-establishment of the Irish Parliament. This 
movement was afterwards associated with the 
organization of the Land League, of which the ob- 
ject was to destroy landlordism and make tenants 
the owners of the soil they cultivated. This agi- 
tation was accompanied by gross outrages, refusal 
of rents, and the establishment of a reign of terror. 
Mr. Gladstone in 1880 renewed his policy of con- 
ciliation wiA another Land Bill, protecting tenants 
from the payment of excessive rents and granting 
them other valuable privileges. At the same time 
the Government suppressed the Land League and 
placed Ireland under a Coercion Act. 

All the liberal measures of Mr. Gladstone have 
failed so far to reconcile the Irish to the continu- 
ance of the English connection. Legislative inde- 
pendence continues to be the hope of a majority 
of the Irish people, and the ultimate issue of this 
contest has not yet been decided. 



DATES. 

Disestablishment of the Irish Church . . I8G9 a.d. 

First Irish Land Act 1870 „ 

Second Irish Land Act V^"^^ ^^ 
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In IrelaTid Daniel O'Connell began a movement for tht 
r^etU of the XTnion. J3e wag proeemitgd and lenteneed for 
violent Ita^uage ; hut tht Some of Lords qwuhed the judg- 
ment. Me died in 1847 . The "Young Ireland Forty" t^ 
raited a rebeUion in 1848; aftertearda folUneed the Fenian 
movement. In 1869 the Irish Church woe diaestahliehed. In 
1870 and in 1880 Zand Lawi tcerepatied to adapt the Jand 
tgiiem more to Irish ideas. 



In-au'-gnr-nt-ed, opened, begnn. 




LESSON LVL 

THE CORN LAWS AND f'REE TRADE. 

The repeal of the Com Laws and the adoption 
of free-trade principles are measures which will 
make the reign of Victoria famous in English 
history. The Com Laws imposed certain duties 
upon the importation of foreign grain in order to 
protect the home growers from foreign competition. 
Such protection of course kept up the price of com 
in the interests of the agriculturist, but it was a 
burden of expense to the consumer — that is, to the 
people at large. The practice of taxing foreign 
grain began in the reign of Edward IV., when far- 
mers, just recovering from the desolation of the 
Wars of the Roses, were thought to need some 
protection. The principle of the system was this : 
foreign com should not be imported at all until 
home produce had reached a certain fixed price 
per quarter, and then it could be admitted only on 
payment of a duty. In the reign of George III., 
previous to the war of the French Revolution, im- 
portation was allowed on payment of a duty of 6d. 
a quarter, when home wheat should be ahov^ 4^*5.. 
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a quarter. After this date the price was gradually 
raised, until in 1815 importation of com for home 
use was forbidden when the price was below 80s. 

Various changes were made in this law in the fol- 
lowing fourteen years ; but in 1829 the principle 
of a sliding scale was introduced, by which the 
amount of duty payable was regulated by the price 
of grain in the home market. For example, when 
the price was 62s. a quarter, the duty was 24s. 8d., 
so that unless foreign com could be imported at a 
price not exceeding 37s. 4d., it could not compete 
with native produce ; but the duty fell as the 
home price increased, until the latter reached 73s. 
and upwards, when the impost decreased to Is. 
This arrangement pressed very hardly upon the 
working classes, who were thus compelled to depend 
for the staff of iife upon home produce. The demand 
for corn had greatly increased in consequence of 
the growth of population. Bad harvests were of 
frequent occurrence, so that the price of wheat was 
usually high, and no benefit could be obtained from 
the abundance of other lands until the home mar- 
kets were at starvation prices. At such times dis- 
content was general among the poor, and frequently 
vented itself in setting fire to stacks of hay and 
grain. The popular movements about which we 
read in previous Lessons, as, for instance, in con- 
nection with parliamentary reform and Chartism, 
had their origin chiefly in the diflSculty of the poor 
in procuring the necessaries of life. 

The hardship of the Corn Laws was particularly 
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felt in Lancashire in 1836, when depression of 
trade threw out of work many thousands of opera- 
tives, who in consequence were brought to the 
verge of starvation. The sufiferings of these people 
produced a movement for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the adoption of free trade in the main 
article of food. An Anti-Corn Law League was 
formed at Manchester in 1838, and a Free Trade 
Hall was built in the same city for the purpose of 
affording a central lecture-room to the supporters 
of the League. The leaders of the movement 
were Mr. Charles Villiers, Mr. Kichard Cobden, and 
Mr. John Bright. Villiers was connected with the 
aristocracy, and had a seat in Parliament. Cobden 
was the son of a Sussex farmer, and carried on a 
business in Manchester, and Bright was a Lanca- 
shire manufacturer. The association employed lec- 
turers to go about the country to enlighten the 
people upon the causes of the deamess of bread and 
other necessaries. It also showered over the land 
tracts and pamphlets, and maintained newspapers 
for making known and advocating its principles. 
At the same time Villiers and others in Parliament 
were unceasing in their efforts to obtain a repeal of 
the Com Laws. 

The views of the League gradually won converts 
everywhere, and among all political parties. Even 
Sir Robert Peel, the Premier of a Conservative 
Ministry which took oflSce in 1841, was convinced 
that free trade was a true principle, on the ground 
that it was reasonable to buy in the cheapest maxk<^t 
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and sell in the dearest. Yet neither he nor the 
Whig leader, Lord John Russell, was prepared to 
apply the principle to the corn trade. The neces- 
sity, however, of doing so was forced upon both of 
them by the failui'e of the potato crop in Ireland 
in 1846. 

The Irish peasantry, thus deprived of their chief 
food-^pply, were exposed to the horrors of starva- 
tion, of which many thousands perished. Their 
sufferings gave a powerful argument to the Anti- 
Corn Law advocates, who loudly demanded that the 
ports of the country should be thrown open at once 
for the free admission of food to the starving people. 
Sir Robert Peel was in favour of such a course, and 
Lord John Russell declared that the time had come 
for the abolition of protective duties. Peel, being 
opposed by several members of the Ministry, re- 
signed ; but as the Whigs were not strong enough 
to form a Government, he was again summoned by 
the Queen to take oflSce. 

In January, 1846, Peel brought into the House 
of Commons a Bill for the abolition of the import 
duty upon wheat at the end of three years, and 
in the meanwhile to reduce it to 4s. a quarter when 
the price was at 53s. and upwards, while Indian- 
corn and buckwheat were to be admitted free at 
once. The Bill passed the House of Commons by 
a large majority, and was carried through the House 
of Lords without any serious opposition, chiefly 
through the influence of the Duke of Wellington, 
who wished to mamlam Peel in power. 
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The repeal of the Com Laws had the effect of 
breaking up the Conserrative party, and resulted in 
the immediate overthrow of Peel's Ministry. A 
large number of the Conservatives tenaciously held 
to their protectionist views, and strongly resented 
the action of the Premier, whom they regarded as 
no better than a traitor. The most prominent of 
these were Lord George Bentinck, Lord Stanley, 
and Mr. Disraeli. 

It was on this occasion that Mr. Disraeli, after- 
wards known as the Earl of Beaconsfield, acquired 
a position of influence among his party. 

Peel proposed a Coercion Bill for Ireland. O^Con- 
nell and his party opposed it, and were supported 
by the Free Traders and Whigs, who saw in the 
disunion of the Conservatives a chance of return- 
ing to power. In the division upon the second 
reading of the Bill eighty Protectionists voted with 
the Whigs, and thus succeeded in driving their late 
leaders from oflSce. A Whig Ministry was then 
formed under the leadership of Lord John Russell. 

Four years later, in 1850, Sir Robert Peel acci- 
dentally fell from his horse and died ; but the 
rapid prosperity of the country in that short period 
enabled him to see the wisdom of the course he 
had adopted on the question of the Com Laws. 
His Conservative supporters in that important 
measure were long known as *'Peelites," of whom 
the chief were Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr. Sydney Herbert. All 
these names are those of stateam.^XLTCLCi^\»^^'5rais5iSsc^« 
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in Victoria's reign, especially that of Mr. Gladstone, 
who since then has taken the side of the Whigs, or 
Liberal party. 

With the repeal of the Com Laws the prin- 
ciple of protection received its death-blow in this 
country, and rapid progress was made in the direc- 
tion of free trade. Up to this time sugar grown 
in the British possessions had been protected by a 
duty imposed upon that of foreign growth ; and 
British shipping had been also protected by the 
Navigation Laws from foreign competition". It was 
impossible to maintain these imposts after the vic- 
tory of the Anti-Corn Law League. In the course 
of the year 1846 the Sugar Duties were repealed, 
and West Indian sugar was placed on the same 
footing as that of other growth. The result of this 
action has been to bring sugar down to half its 
former price. 

The Navigation Laws were not touched until three 
year^ later. In Lesson Forty-four some account 
was given of these laws, and also of the changes 
made in them by Mr. Huskisson's Eeciprocity Acts. 
The success which attended the abolition of pro- 
tective duties in 1846 justified the Government in 
dealing in a similar manner with British shipping. 
In 1849 a motion for the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, except so far as they applied to the British 
coasting trade, was adopted in both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The establishment of free trade has made the 
British Isles the open TciSixk^X* oi \3ckft ^orld. The 
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abundance of other lands is poured into our country, 
to the great benefit of the mass of the people. The 
home harvests are supplemented by foreign and 
colonial produce, and a starvation price of bread 
has ceased to be feared amongst us. Our open 
markets, together with the skill and industrial 
energy of the people, have had the effect of greatly 
benefiting the native shipping interest, so much so 
that the commerce of the world is chiefly carried 
on in ships sailing under the British flag. 



DATES. 

Repeal of the Com Laws .... 1846 a.d 

Abolition of the Sugar Duties . . . ,, „ 

Repeal of the Navigation Laws . . . 1849 „ 



Summary. 

The Corn Laws, which kept up the price of bread ly 
excluding foreign grain hy heavy duties, pressed hard upon 
the poor, In\%Z% the Anti- Corn Law League was started in 
Manchester, Its leaders were Villiers, Cohden, and Bright. 
JTie Irish famine of 1845 forced Sir Robert Peely the 
Conservative Prime Minister ^ to yield to the principles of the 
League, The Com Laws were repealed in 1846. This 
measure was followed ly the abolition of the Sugar Duties 
and the repeal of the NoAjigation Laws, Protection thtcs ceased, 
and free trade was completely establishec^. The change lias 
been justified by continuous national prosperity. 



oom-pe-ti'-tion ab-ol-i'-tlon ao-cid-ent'-al-ly 

pam'-phleta ten-a'-ci*ou8-l7 pro'-min-ent 



LESSON LVII. 

ENGLISH FOREIGN POLICY UNDER VICTORLi. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

The foreign policy of England during the reign 
of Victoria has been directed towards the main- 
tenance of peace. Only once since the Queen's 
accession has England been at war with any Euro- 
pean Power — Russia. In Asia and Africa there have 
been wars on a petty scale. In India there has 
been a very serious conflict, which will be described 
in a separate Lesson. 

With China we have been twice at war, first in 
1840 and again in 1856. The former quarrel was 
caused by British merchants, who persisted in smug- 
gling opium into China, in defiance of the Chinese 
authorities. The use of that drug by the people 
does as much harm as drunkenness in our own 
land, and for this reason its importation was for- 
bidden. In 1839 the Chinese Government seized 
and destroyed 20,000 chests of opium, threatened 
the expulsion of the British merchants, and im- 
prisoned the British Commissioner. This led to 
war with England in lYi^ foWomTi^ year. After a 
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contest of two years, during which the chief coast 
towns were taken, China sued for and obtained 
peace on condition of paying the cost of the opium 
with the expenses of the war, ceding Hong Kong 
to England, and opening for traffic five important 
towns. 

A quarrel arose in 1856 because of an outrage- 
upon a British ship. On the capture of Canton in 
the following year the Chinese agreed to a treaty 
in which Christianity was to be tolerated through- 
out their empire, more ports were to be thrown 
open for commerce, a British ambassador was to 
reside at Pekin, and a Chinese minister to be sent 
to London. As the English fleet and an allied 
French squadron were proceeding up the river 
Peiho in 1859, for the ratification of the treaty, 
they were treacherously fired upon and driven back. 
This conduct was avenged in the next year by the 
capture of Pekin, after which the above treaty was 
ratified. 

In Africa there have been wars with Abyssinia on 
the east and Ashantee on the west coast. Caffraria, 
Zululand and the Transvaal, in the south, have 
also been scenes of destructive conflicts. The war 
with Abyssinia was provoked in 1867 by its king, 
who refused to liberate some British and other Euro- 
peans whom he had made captive. Sir Eobert 
Napier was sent from India with an army of 10,000 
men in 1868. Magdala, the capital of the country, 
was destroyed, and the captives set free without 
the loss of a single British soldi^x m ^'^X*. ''^^^ 

s 
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general was rewarded for his Buccess with a peerage, 
under the title of Lord Napier of Magdala. 

The quarrel with Asbantee arose in 1873, be- 
cause of the aggression of its king upon some terri- 
tories on tbe Gold Coast vhich the Dutch had sold 
to Ei^laud. A British expedition under the com- 



mand of Sir Garnet Wolseley advanced into the 
country, burnt its capital, Coomassie, and forced 
the king to make peace. 

The wars in South Africa, in Caffraria, Zululand, 
and the Transvaal, arose in the interests of our 
colonists in that region. The Caffir wars took 
place early in tte reign. Tbs Zula wai occurred 
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in 1879, and was marked by a dreadful disaster to 
a portion of our troops at Isandhlana. They were 
overpowered and slaughtered almost to a man. The 
night following this disaster is memorable for the 
heroic defence of Horke's Drift by a mere handful 
of soldiers and civilians. In this war the Prince 
Imperial of France, son and heir of the late 
Emperor Napoleon III., lost his life. The conflict 
ended with the total defeat of the Zulus at Ulundi 
and the capture of their king, Cetewayo. This 
monarch, after a detention of some time at Cape 
Town, was allowed to visit England in 1882, when 
he received his freedom and the restoration of 
a portion of his former territories. 

The Transvaal difficulty arose at the close of the 
Zulu campaign. The country then formed part of 
British South Africa, but the Dutch settlers, or 
Boers,* as they are called, rose in arms and 
demanded independence. The British troops sent 
against them, being inadequate for the purpose, 
were defeated in several encounters. Just then a 
Liberal Ministry under Mr. Gladstone succeeded 
the Conservative Government of the Earl of Bea- 
eonsfield, and it was decided to give the Boers 
their independence. 

In addition' to the above African quarrels, Egypt 
was the scene of a British naval and military ex- 
pedition in the autumn of 1882. The occasion 
was a revolt of the Egyptian army against the 
authority of the Khedive, or ruler of the country. 

* Boer, like the German Baur, meanB li\x&'bQiXL^<dsi ^t Ivxask^. 
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As Egypt lay in our line of communication with 
India, its pacification was thought to be essential 
to our interests. This was accomplished by an 
army of British and Indian troops under the com- 
mand of Sir Garnet Wolseley, aided by a powerful 
^eet under Admiral Seymour. The revolt was 
completely suppressed in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 
A portion of the British army remained in Egypt 
to re-establish the Khedive's government on a 
surer and better footing. General Wolseley and 
Admiral Seymour were each rewarded for their 
services with a peerage and pension. 

The Eastern duestion has been the engros- 
sing subject of England's foreign policy in this 
half of the nineteenth century. By the Eastern 
Question is meant the condition of the Turkish 
Empire, its division, and the disposal of its terri- 
tories. The Turks invaded and conquered the 
Balkan peninsula in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The Christiaa inhabitants became a 
down-trodden race, separated from their conquerors 
by religion, language, and customs. The Turkish 
Empire stretched from the border of Hungary and 
the northern coasts of the Black Sea in Europe to 
the Persian Gulf in Asia, and included almost the 
whole northern shore of Africa. Its capital was 
Constantinople, where its emperor, called the 
Sultan, ruled with despotic powers, after the fashion 
of Asiatic monarchs. 

The tyranny of the Turkish system of govem- 
ment made aU im^iON^m^xi^^i imijossible, so that 
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while other European countries were advancing in 
knowledge and prosperitj'-, Turkey made no pro- 
gress whatever, and in course of time showed signs 
of decay. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
growth of Russia began to attract the attention of 
the rest of Europe. Its rulers never lost a chance 
of encroaching upon the lands of neighbouring 
countries, and by the end of the century they had 
pushed their conquests to the Baltic and Black 
Seas, and well into the heart of Europe. The 
great object of Russian ambition has been to take 
possession of the Turkish dominions. 

The policy of England and France, as the two 
chief Western powers and most interested in Eastern 
affairs, was directed, until within recent times, to 
strengthen the position of Turkey. But the Turks, 
by their lethargy, misrule, and resistance to re- 
forms, have shown themselves unfitted to hold a 
place in Europe, and in spite of Western help their 
empire is slowly yet surely falling to pieces. 
Already several of its provinces have broken away 
and formed independent kingdoms, and the re- 
mainder may probably do the same. How to pro- 
tect these kingdoms from the grasp of Russia, and 
what to do with the remaining Turkish dominions, 
constitutes the Eastern Question, about which we 
often hear so much. 

Once in this reign the Eastern difficulty has 
caused England to undertake a war, known as the 
Crimean War, against Russia. Svna^ \3cifi?OL\5Ga\»NR^ 
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countries have been on the verge of war more than 
once; but English relations with Russia will be 
described in the following Lesson^ 



DATES. 

First war with China 1840 a.d. 

Second «> » . . . > . 1856 ,» 

War with Abyssinia 1868 „ 

„ ,f Ashantee 1873 „ 

„ „ Zulus 1879 „ 

Invasion of Egypt 1882 ,, 



SXJHUABT,. 

EnglUh foreign policy under Qiteen Victoria has been gene- 
rally peaceful, as far as regards Europe, Petty wars in connee* 
tion with commercial and colonial interests ha/ce arisen with 
China, Abyssinia, Ashantee, and the native tribes of South 
Africa. India has been the scene of several serious wars, 
Egypt, in 1882, was occupied by a British force, and a 
native military revolt suppressed. In Europe the Eastern 
Question has been the occasion of strife, Eussia has long 
desired to occupy Constantinople and destroy the Turkish 
Empire, The attempt has been resisted by England and other 
interested countries. The Eastern Question still continues 
to give trouble to European statesmen. 



Bat-i-fic-a'-tion (in case of a treaty), approval by the highest 

authorities concerned. 

threat'^en-ed am-baa'-sa-dor afir-ffres'-aion 

oom-miB'-sion-er treach'-er-oua^ly in*ad'-e*auate ' 



LESSON LVIIL 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. — THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

The suspicions generally entertained of the 
designs of Russia upon Constantinople and the 
Turkish Empire have been explained in the last 
Lesson. 

In 1853 some monks of the Greek and Roman 
Catholic Church respectively had quarrelled in 
Jerusalem about the possession of the ** holy 
places " in that city. This gave a pretext to the 
Czar Nicholas of Russia to interfere in favour of 
the members of his own Church, the Greek, and 
at the same time to demand to be entrusted with 
the protection of all the Greek Christians resident 
in the Turkish dominions. 

On the refusal of the Turks to accede to the 
Russian claim, the Czar sent his troops across the 
river Pruth in July, 1853, to occupy the princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia, then a part of 
the Turkish dominions, but which have since 
become independent under the name of Roumania. 
The Sultan, relying upon the help of England and 
France, declared war against Russia in 0<itA\^^^, 
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In the first encounter at Oltenitza, across the 
Danube, the Turks were victorious; but shortly 
afterwards their fleet was destroyed in the harbour 
of Sinope, on the Black Sea, by a powerful Russian 
squadron from Sebastopol, in the Crimea. Further 
mischief from this quarter was forthwith prevented 
by the arrival of the combined English and French 
fleets in the Black Sea. 

England and France negotiated during the 
winter for the preservation of peace, but failing 
in this, they declared war against Russia in March, 
1854. An English army under Lord Raglan, one 
of the veterans of Waterloo, was sent to Turkey, 
where a French force had also arrived. An allied 
fleet was also sent at the same time to the Baltic 
Sea, but the Russian ships remained safely behind 
the guns of Cronstadt, and nothing was effected 
in that quarter except the capture of the island 
of Bomarsund. 

As the Turks were able to prevent the Russians 
from crossing the Danube, the English and French 
armies were transported to the Crimea, for the 
purpose of destroying Sebastopol, the great naval 
station of Southern Russia. Landing at Old Fort, 
in Kalamita Bay, about the middle of September, 
they found a Russian army of 50,000 men strongly, 
entrenched on the heights crowning the south 
bank of the little river Alma. The Russian 
General reckoned upon holding his position for at 
least three weeks, but ha was utterly routed after 
a few hours* engagement,, ^ud hia army was only 
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saved from destruction because the allies were too 
weak in cavalry to take advantage of their victory. 
The defeated Kussians fled to SebastopoL If the 
invaders had fdllowed immediately, the town might 
have fallen into their hands ; but they were un- 
aware of the helpless state of the place, and 
remained some days at the Alma to bury their 
slain and help the wounded. 

They then marched across the country to the 
little harbour of Balaklava, encamped on the south 
side of Sebastopol, and laid siege to the town. A 
month had nearly passed since the battle of the 
Alma, and in the meanwhile Sebastopol had been 
rendered almost impregnable. The allies first 
opened fire about the middle of October, but it 
was not until the following September that the 
famous stronghold fell into their hands. 

A few days after the first bombardment a 
Russian army, strong in cavalry, attacked Balak- 
lava. It was repulsed by the English horse, 
aided by a small infantry force. But the occasion 
is memorable for the charge of the Light Cavalry 
Brigade. By some mistaken order 600 British 
horse were dir.ected to advance up a valley, flanked 
by hostile guns, against a whole Russian army. 
They took, and held for a time, possession of its 
artillery, and cut their way back through a body 
of 5,000 cavalry ; but this daring feat lost the 
Light Brigade two-thirds of its strength. 

In the early morning of November 6 th an army 
of 40,000 Russians, hidden by a thick xri^t,^ 's^^i^J^a 
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up the heights of Inkerman, where the extreme 
right of the British besieging force was stationed, 
and advanced close to our pickets before they were 
perceived. Eight thousand British soldiers were 
hurriedly got together, and succeeded in keeping, 
the enemy in check until the arrival of a French 
division, and then the Russians were driven down 
the slopes, leaving the ground covered with their 
dead. 

During the severe frosts of winter our troops 
suffered terribly in the trenches. The means of 
communication between Balaklava and the camp 
were so bad that necessary provisions and clothing 
could not be conveyed to the soldiers. In England 
such mismanagement aroused the anger of the 
nation and drove the Ministry out of office. 

In January, 1855, the King of Sardinia, who 
afterwards became the sovereign of United Italy, 
joined the allies, and sent a small army to the 
Crimea. In March the Czar Nicholas suddenly 
died, and it was then thought that peace would be 
made, but the war continued under his successor, 
Austria also joined the allies, but her share in the 
war was limited to the occupation of the princi- 
palities which Kussia had invaded. 

During the summer both Lord Baglan and the 
French Commander-in-chief died. The British 
fleet in the Black Sea destroyed the granaries on 
the coasts of the Sea of Azov, from which the 
Kussians largely drew their supplies. In the 
month, of September \Xvfe fext, <i,ommanding the 
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southern defences of Sebastopol was taken by the 
French, and during the night the Russians, after 
sinking all • their ships, withdrew to the north side 
of the harbour. Thus after nearly a year's siege 
the great Russian stronghold was captured, and 
its dockyards and forts were destroyed. The 
length of the siege was due to the fact that the 
attack was confined to the south side of the city, 
and that the north side was open for the enemy 
to receive reinforcements and provisions. 

While the chief interest of the war was centred 
in the Crimea, much attention was also bestowed 
upon military affairs in Armenia, where the Russians 
were long kept in check by the heroic defence of 
Kars. The Turkish garrison of that town, com- 
manded by General Williams, was compelled at last 
by famine to yield to the vastly superior numbers 
of the enemy, two months after the success of the 
allies in the Crimea. 

The war in Europe practically ended after the 
fall of Sebastopol. Peace negotiations were con- 
ducted during the winter, and finally led to the 
Treaty of Paris, signed March 30th, 1856. Russia 
agreed to withdraw the claims which had caused 
the war ; to renounce the protedtorate of the Danu- 
bian principalities ; not to rebuild the fortifications 
of Sebastopol ; and not to keep ships of war in 
the Black Sea, except a few small vessels for 
police purposes. A Turkish fleet was also forbidden 
in the same waters. England induced Austria and 
France to unite with her in a further tt^^t^ i^^rc 
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the independence and integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. 

The close of the Crimean War is interesting for 
the settlement of a question in connection with 
maritime warfare which had been for years in 
dispute. In previous Lessons, describing the wars 
with Napoleon, we read how tenaciously England 
held to the right of search, and in its defence 
provoked the formation of the armed neutrality 
of the Northern powers of Europe, besides incur- 
ring a war with the United States of America. 
It was now agreed to allow neutrals to carry on 
their ordinary trade unquestioned, except of course 
where ports were blockaded. 

Another very important change was made by 
the abolition of privateering. Up to this date 
private persons in times of war might obtain 
a license from the Government to fit out ships 
to prey upon the commerce of the enemy. To 
England this custom was of grpat assistance, be- 
cause of her naval supremacy, but she now gave it 
up. The United States of America was the only 
great power which refused to agree to the abolition 
of privateering. 



DATES. 

The Crimean War began 

Battle of the Alma . . . . 

„ Balaklava 

„ Inkerinan . . . . 
FaU of Sebastopol .... 
Treaty of Paris .... 


. 185i A.D. 

if t* 

»» >» 

»• )( 

. 1855 „ 

. 1856 „ 
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Summary. 

A Ruiuan dispute with- Turkey in 1853 led to the 
Crimean War in 1854. England and France united to 
defend Turkey, They were joined in 1855 hy Sardinia and 
Austria, The defeat of the Rmsians at the Alma was 
followed hy a twelve months* siege of Sehastopol, At the 
beginning of the siege occurred the battles of Balaklava 
and Inkerman. The war in Asia Minor was made memor- 
able by the defence of Kars, The fall of Sebastopol led to 
the Peace of Paris, The power of Russia in the Black Sea 
was lessened for a time. The peace also settled long-disputed 
questions of maritime warfare. 



Ozar (pronounce Tzar)^ the title of the Emperor of Russia. 

en-coun'-ter im-prefir'-na-ble Blefire 

veV-er-ans bom-bard'-ment re-in-force'-ments 




LESSON LIX. 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA SINCE THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

Russia only awaited an opportunity to throw off 
some of the restrictions imposed upon her by the 
Treaty of Paris. Such an opportunity arose in 
1871, during the great war between Germany and 
France. She then declared that she would no 
longer be bound by the clause in the treaty which 
forbade her to keep a fleet in the Black Sea. France, 
as one of the contracting parties, was powerless in 
the grasp of Germany ; Austria dared not move to 
uphold the treaty ; and England did not care, 
single-handed, to renew the war. Russia, besides, 
was supported in her action by Prince Bismarck, 
the chief adviser of the German Emperor. The 
Great Powers, however, in a conference held in 
London, while they agreed to free Russia from the 
clause referred to, laid down the principle that no 
nation can liberate itself from treaty engagements 
without the consent of all the contracting parties. 

After this, in 1874, the royal families of England 

and Russia were united by the marriage of Prince 

Alfred, Duke o£ Ei^mWi^Vi, tk^ second son of 
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Queen Victoria, with the only daughter of the 
Russian Emperor. 

The Eastern Question again became troublesome 
iu 1876, when Turkish misrule called forth a 
remonstrance from Austria, Germany, and Russia. 
In the summer of this year Servia and Montenegro 
— two territorial divisions under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan — were induced to declare war against 
him, but as they were too weak for such an under- 
taking, Russia interfered on their behalf. England 
and the other chief European powers sent special 
ambassadors to meet in conference at Constanti- 
nople for the purpose of settling peacefully the 
Eastern Question, They could not prevail upon 
Turkey to follow their advice. All their efforts to 
effect reforms irritated the Turks to greater ob- 
stinacy, and the conference proved a failure. 

Russia, however, determined to become the 
champion of the Christian subjects of the peninsula, 
and made war upon Turkey in the spring of 1877. 
Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, which together 
formed nearly a third of European Turkey, were 
advised to seize the opportunity and declare their 
independence. In the early part of the campaign 
the Turks surprised the whole of Europe by their 
valour and success. All their bravery, however, 
could not withstand the superior numbers of their 
adversaries. In the beginning of the year 1878 
the Russian armies were in front of the defences of 
Constantinople. 

England, which had hitherto been neutral, began 
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to be alarmed for her Eastern possessions. Par- 
liament was summoned earlier than usual ; a large 
vote was obtained for military preparations, and a 
British fleet was ordered into the Sea of Marmora 
for the protection of the Turkish capital. A few 
days later news came that Russia and Turkey had 
signed the preliminary Treaty of San Stefano — a 
place situated upon the Sea of Marmora, near 
to Constantinople. By the terms of the treaty 
Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro were to be 
independent ; a self-governing principality of Bul- 
garia, but tributary to the Sultan, was to extend 
from the Black Sea to the -^gean ; Russia was to 
recover the territory bordering the northern moath 
of the Danube, which she lost after the QiAlliitKa 
War, and also to obtain the protectorate of all liie 
Turkish Christians. In Asia Minor Russia was tilso 
to receive the greater part of Armenia, and J9»- 
ment of a large money indemnity, which it'fm 
unlikely that Turkey could ever discharge. 

The Treaty of San Stefano excited great imejtti* 
ness in England. It was felt that all the blood aad 
treasure of the Crimean War had been spent itt 
vain. The English Government, imder the .pre* 
miership of the Earl of Beaconsfield, demanded 
that the whole treaty should be laid before a con- 
gress of the chief European powers. As Russia 
seemed disinclined to agree to this demand, 7,000 
Indian troops were brought to Malta, and other 
military measures were undertaken in readiness for 
war. Austria then mdu^i^d Germany to advise 
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Russia to yield, which she eventually did. A con- 
gress of the chief powers met in Berlin, Jane, 




1878. England was repr^ented by Lord Beacons- 
field and the Marquis of Salisbury. The coq^^^g^ 
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ended with the Treaty of Berlin, and the threatened 
war between England and Kussia was averted. 

The most important change wrought in the San. 
Stefano Treaty by the new compact of Berlin was 
the re-division of the proposed principality of Bul- 
garia. By the new arrangement the district so 
named was limited on the south by the Balkan 
Mountains, instead of extending southward to the 
iEgean,.as the Russians intended. A new province, 
named Eastern Roumelia, was erected south of the 
Balkan range, and bounded on the east by the 
Black Sea. A certain degree of self-government 
was granted to this province, and a Christian 
governor was placed over it ; but the Sultan's 
supreme authority was acknowledged. According 
to this change the power of the Turks was restored 
up to the Balkan line, and from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea. The region, however, north of that range 
was practically lost for ever to Turkey. Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina were placed in the hands 
of Austria; Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro 
were declared independent ; and Greece obtained 
an extension of territory to the northward 

The new treaty also endeavoured to prevent 
further disturbances in the districts south of the 
Balkans by engaging the Turkish Government to 
place its Christian subjects on an equality with 
Mahometans, and to carry out other important 
rlBforaas.; - The claim set up by Russia to be the 
protector of the Christians Was not sanctioned. 
A few days before ftve irvfe^^iTL^ of the Congress 
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in Berlin, the English Government made a treaty 
with Turkey to defend her from any further Kus- 
sian conquest of her possessions in Asia Minor, on 
condition that she carried out reforms in that 
region. The island of Cyprus was placed under 
English rule, but the continuance of its tribute to 
the Sultan was guaranteed. Eussia was allowed to 
retain the greater portion of her Asiatic conquests. 



DATE. 
Treaty of Berlin 1878 a.d. 



Summary. 

In 1871 Russia took advantage of the war between 
Germany and France to cayicel one of the clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris. The marriage of Qmen Victorians second 
son to the only daughter of the C%ar united the royal families 
of England and Hussia. In 1877 tear arose between Hzcssia 
and Turkey. Early in 1878 the latter country was com- 
pelled to accept the Treaty of San Stefano. England then 
interfered to save Turkey from Rmsian supremacy. A 
Congress of the chief European powers met in Berlin, and 
resettled the Eastern Question in the Treaty of Berlin. 
England engaged to defend the remaining Turkish possessions 
in Asia on condition that reforms were introduced there. 
The Island of Cyprus passed under English rule. 



Su'-zer-ain-ty, over-lordship. 

In-dexn'-ni-ty, a payment or other security to cover damage or 
loss. 

ir'-ri-tat-ed pre-lim'-in-ary e-vent'-n-al-ly 

obs'-tin-a-cy pro-tec'-tor-ate e:uar-an-teed' 



LESSON LX. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

After the establishment of the English dominion 
in India, as described in the Nineteenth Lesson, 
the attempts of native princes from time to time 
to drive the English out of the peninsula forced 
our rulers to extend their conquests for the sake 
of self-defence. When Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne, the British power reached from 
Burmah to the river Indus ; but a great part of 
this vast territory was only under English pro- 
tection. The southern province of Burmah, called 
Aracan, also formed part of our Indian Empire. 

In the anxiety of our countrymen to make good 
their hold on Hindostan, they began, in 1839, 
to meddle with the affairs of Afghanistan, a country 
about which little was known, except that it had 
been the region from which several conquerors of 
India had come in former times. A disputed 
succession to the throne of that country, and the 
hostile conduct of the successful candidate towards 
the English, caused our people to send a mUitaiy 
expedition to detliroiie \i\m, «sA^wi,^ m his stead 
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his rival, who was thought to be friendly to our 
interests. 

•The expedition having proved successful, a part 
of the army was withdrawn ; and the country seemed 
so peaceful that many men of the occupying force 
sent for their wives and children. Towards the 
close of the year 1841 the Afghan tribes suddenly 
rose, seized the Khyber Pass, through which lay the 
road to India, and completely isolated our men. 
The British General agreed to leave the country, 
and a treaty to that effect was made with the 
Afghan chiefs. 

But treaties were nothing to those savage 
mountaineers. Some of our leading oflScers were 
inveigled to a conference and murdered. When 
the British force, numbering 4,500 fighting men 
and 12,000 camp-followers, besides women and 
children, left Cabul, Januaiy 6th, 1842, they 
were attacked on all sides, and forced to fight 
every inch of their way. The nearest Indian 
station, Jellalabad, was ninety miles distant, and the 
route lay through mountain gorges covered with 
snow, and watched by merciless foes. At the 
end of a week only one man reached this city of 
refuge to tell the dismal tale that the British 
army had for the most part been cut to pieces, 
and that the rest, including many women and 
children, were prisoners. 

During the summer the disaster to our arms 
was avenged by another successful invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. The country was, howeyei:^ ^^(^<;^\ia^<2i4. 
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the same year, after the release of the prisoners 
and the destruction of the fortifications of 
Cabul. The prince whose cause we had espoused 
was assassinated by his own countrymen, so that 
his rival was left in undisputed possession. The 
latter afterwards made a friendly alliance with the 
English. 

The success of the Afghans stirred up the 
people of Scinde against us. Their territory lay 
around the lower part of the river Indus. Their 
hostility brought upon themselves invasion and 
conquest in 1843. A small British force of 
2,500 men, under the command of Sir Charles 
Napier, was sufficient to defeat a Scindian army 
twelve times as numerous. Two years later the 
Sikhs of the Punjaub, who inhabited the north- 
western plains watered by the Indus and its great 
tributary the Sutlej, undertook to dispute our 
sovereignty in India. Hitherto they had showed 
themselves friendly, but in 1845 they declared 
war, and marched eastwards. They were the most 
warlike race in all Hindostan, and in the war 
which now began they proved themselves the 
ablest antagonists that the British ever encountered 
in that country. 

In the month of December the first engage- 
ment at Moodkee ended in the defeat of the 
Sikhs. This was followed in the next year by 
defeats at Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. The 
last battle placed Lahore, the capital of the Pun- 
Jaub, in the hands o£ tiieWiXiv^, ^\iQi ^jAan declared 
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terms of peace and established their influence in 
that region. 

In 1848 the high-spirited Sikhs, chafing under 
their disasters, resolved again to try the fortunes 
of war. The conflict at first raged round the 
city of Mooltan. Then a severe engagement took 
place at Ramnuggur ; but, as the result was inde- 
cisive, the Sikhs renewed their efforts with greater 
determination. 

In the next encounter, at Chillianwallah, January, 
1849, their stand was so bold that neither side 
could claim the victory. But the slaughter was 
so terrible that the English Government imme- 
diately sent out the veteran general. Sir Charles 
Napier, to take the chief command. By this time 
the Afghans had come to the help of the Sikhs. 
Before Napier arrived the Sikh and Afghan army 
was thoroughly defeated at Goojerat, and the war 
brought to an end. 

The second Sikh War cost that race their 
independence. The Punjaub was annexed to our 
Indian Empire. Its ruler, a boy eleven years old, 
named Maharajah Dhuleep Sing, was pensioned and 
brought to England for education. 

The annexation of the Punjaub extended the 
boundary of our Indian Empire to the mountains 
of Afghanistan, so that the whole peninsula 
south of the Himalayas was brought under British 
influence. The next extension of our supremacy 
was to the eastward of the Bay of Bengal. In 
1852 a quarrel arose mth th^ KiQ% q1 ^>ss:q^s&^ 
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on account of the ill-treatment of some British 
merchants. Redress having been refused, his 
country was invaded. In 1853 he sued for 
peace, and ceded the province of Pegu, which Ja 
area was larger than Ireland. By this acquisitioEi 
all the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 1w§. 
included in our Indian Empire. The kingdom m\ 
Oude, which was under the rule of its own princes, 
was so badly governed that it was found necessary, 
in 1856, to add it to our possessions. A year 
later out supremacy in Hindostan was shaken by 
the revolt of the native troops in our pay. 



DAl'ES. ^ ' 

First Afghan "War ■ 1839 a,d; ' '' 

Annexation of Scinde 1843 „ "-^^'-i' 

„ the Punjaub .... 1849 ,, 

Pegu L863 „ 

„ Oude 1856 „ 



Summary. 

The extent of the British Empire in India was gradually 
increased hy various wars, A disastrous Afghan war a/rose 
in 1839. This was followed hy the Scinde War, and the 
conquest of that country in 1843. Then the first Sikh War 
occ^vrred in 1845, and the second in 1848. The Punjauh 
was annexed in 1849. The province of Pegu j in Burmah, 
was added to the British possessions in 1853. The kingdom 
of Oude was similarly treated in 1856. 



In-vei'-srled, enticed. 



coii'-auer-ors > mer'-ci-less an-nex-a'-tion 

i-so-Jat-ed aa-Baaf-ain-aVed ac-duis-i'-tion 




LESSON LXI. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. (185' 



A.D.) 



The armies which had won a vast empire for 
the East India Company were chiefly composed of 
natives trained and equipped after English fashion. 
These troops were generally called Sepoys. Their 
officers were generally English. A certain number 
of British soldiers were also employed to give firm- 
ness to the native troops. The latter consisted of 
various races, and differed in leU^oti. tw\sa^fe 
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proportion were high-caste Brahmins, and a con- 
siderable number were Mahometans. There was no 
sympathy between the professors of these two re- 
ligio^s, and the differences in feeling between them 
were favourable to the maintenance of English 
authority. 

The native army had from tim.e to time showed 
signs of insubordination. Its success in the various 
wars of the East India Company had created an 
opinion that its employers could not do without it. 
This idea was also fostered by numerous indul- 
gences, so that a spirit pervaded the ranks unfa- 
vourable to military discipline and authority. 

The British Empire in India seemed firmly 
established when the first centenary of the battle 
of Plassey came round. No Englishman dreamed 
that the year 1857 would see that empire shaken 
to its base by a mutiny of the native troops. One 
cause of the revolt was the issue of greased car- 
tridges for the use of the new rifles which had 
lately been adopted by the British Government. 
The grease used for this purpose was a mixture of 
mutton-fat and wax. But the natives were led to 
believe it was made of the fat of cows and pigs. 
As swine were an abomination to Mahometans, and 
cows held sacred by Brahmins, the use of the new 
cartridge gave the greatest offence and excited most 
bitter feelings. 

Secret messengers passed from station to station 
to fan the flame of insubordination and plan com- 
mon action. In the s^img oi \k<^ ^oar the first 
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outbreak occurred at Meerut, where the native 
troops murdered the European officers and their 
families, set fire to their quarters, and hastened to 
Delhi, the ancient capital of the previous lords of 
India. Members of the royal race of Moguls re- 
sided in that town, and there also was the chief 
arsenal of artillery. The descendants of the Moguls 
welcomed the mutineers, and connived at the 
massacre of the Europeans who had fled for refuge 
to his palace. 

The news that Delhi was in the hands of the 
rebel Sepoys, and that a prince of the old dynasty 
favoured the revolt, led to the mutiny of nearly all 
the other Bengal regiments. In many stations the 
greatest atrocities were committed. Cawnpore, 
especially, is memorable for the cold-blooded 
slaughter of hundreds of men, women, and children. 
Fortunately the revolt was confined to the Bengal 
troops. In the presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
the native soldiers, with few exceptions, stood true 
to their colours. 

The news of the mutiny, with its horrible cruelties, 
stirred the United Kingdom from one end to the 
other. Many people in this country and on the 
Continent thought that India was lost to England, 
and that the Mogul Empire would be re-established. 
Troops were despatched with all haste to reconquer 
Bengal. 

In the meanwhile every Englishman in India, 
both civilian and soldier, who escaped massacre, 
showed the same courage and valour \i^ ^\>i<JcL \ksfc 
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empire had been won. The story of the siege of 
Lucknow, the capital of Oude, which our men 
endured, until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell, will 
neyer be forgotten in the annals of heroic suffering. 
Before the end of the year the whole of Bengal 
was reduced to subjection. The capture of Delhi, 
after a siege of three months, was the death-blow 
of the revolt. Much of the success of our arms on 
this occasion was due to the loyalty of several 
native princes. The Sikhs especially, under the 
strong rule of the great John Lawrence, stood true 
to our side, and took an important part in the cap- 
ture of Delhi. It is impossible to give the names 
of those who by their valour shed lustre on the 
English name, but Havelock, Outram, Lawrence, 
Wilson, Nicholson, Hodson, Colin Campbell (after- 
wards made Lord Clyde), will long be remembered. 
One important result of the mutiny was the 
transference of the authority of the East India 
Company to the English Crown. In 1858 a Bill 
for the dissolution of the Company and for the re- 
establishment of the sovereignty of the Crown 
passed both Houses of Parliament. Queen Vic- 
toria was accordingly proclaimed ruler of India, 
and Lord Canning, son of Mr. George Canning 
(Lesson Forty-four), was appointed the first viceroy. 
A Secretary of State for India, and a Council of 
fourteen members, were appointed to govern that 
empire. 

Since this change was made no war of any im- 
portance has occuiied m Ixi^^ ^xoijer. 
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In the fall of 1875 the Prince of Wales visited 
the country, and was everywhere received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. His return home in the 
spring of the succeeding year was followed by a 
parliamentary measure giving to the Queen the title 
of Empress of India. 

Though India proper has been for years in 
a peaceful condition, Afghanistan has recently 
been the scene of important military enterprises. 
Ever since the first Afghan War, soon after the 
Queen's accession, the policy of England has been 
to maintain friendly relations with the rulers of 
that country. The reigning prince, Shere Ali, was 
the son of the Ameer against whom we under- 
took the first Afghan War. He now received at 
his court an envoy from Russia, while he delayed 
permission to an English one to cross his frontiers. 
Different views have been taken of the events 
which followed, but the Government of the day 
considered that the action of the Ameer was 
hostile and must be resented. In the autumn of 
1878 a British army made its way to Cabul. 
Shere Ali fled, and died the following year. His 
son, Yakub Khan, agreed to cede to the English 
a new frontier, thought to be more advantageous, 
and also to receive a British resident at Cabul. 

A few months after the retirement of the British 
army, the treacherous Afghans murdered our repre- 
sentative and his attendants. The crime was 
avenged by another invasion of the country in 
the autumn of 1879. TJTie whole ea&t«TOL Ta»li ^^ 
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Afghanistan was conquered, and another native 
prince, Abdur-rahman, was placed on the throne. 
After seeing the new Ameer fairly seated in autho- 
rity, our army withdrew. 



DATES. 

Indian Mutiny 

The British Crown made supreme in India 
Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress of India . 
Invasion of Afghanistan .... 


1857 A.D. 

1858 „ 
1876 „ 
1878 „ 



SUMMAHY. 

l^he. Sepoy Mutiny hroJce out in 1857. Its immediate 
cause was the issue of greased rifle-cartridges. The Mogul 
princes at Delhi favoured the revolt in the hope ofre-estahlishing 
the Mogul Empire. The Madras and Bombay armies y and most 
of the great native princes, re7nained loyal. Reinforcmnents 
from England suppressed the rebellion before the end of the 
year. The Sikhs of the Punjaub gave valuable help. The 
government of India was transferred to the English Crown 
in 1858. The Queen assumed the title of Empress of India 
in 1876. Afghanistan was once more invaded in 1878, and 
after the capture of Cabul the murder of English represen- 
tatives had to be again avenged by a third invasion. 



Cen'-ten-a-ry, the hundredth year. 

in-sub-or-din-a'-tion ar'-sen-al dis-ci'-pline 

cart'-ridgres pre'-sid-en-cies dis-sol-u'-tioa' 



LESSON LXII. 

SOCIAL IMPKOVEMENTS IN THE KEIGN OF QUEEN 

VICTORIA. 

Railways have been largely made in the reign 
of the present Sovereign. The rapid growth of 
trade and manufactures during the previous half 
century, and since the construction of canals, 
rendered necessary an improved system of com- 
munication. An Act was obtained from Parlia- 
ment in 1801 for constructing a tramway between 
Wandsworth and Croydon ; but the real beginning 
of ' our modem system of railways dates from 
1825, when the first railway for steam locomotion 
was opened between Stockton and Darlington, in 
Durham. 

This enterprise was due to the genius and 
industry of George Stephenson, who was the son 
of a fireman in a Northumberland colliery. Ste- 
phenson was indebted to a night-school for his 
education. He was always a handy boy, and 
ready to turn his fingers to work of any kind. 
The mending of pumps, and clocks, and such-like 
things, paved the way for the invention of th^- 
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locomotive steam-engine, which has wrought won- 
derful changes in the world. 

In 1814 he constructed his first locomotive, 
having power sufficient to draw eight carriages at 
the speed of four miles an hour. Under his direc- 
tion a line was made between Liverpool and 
Manchester, which now forms part of the London 
and North-Westem system. This railway was 
opened in 1830, with much rejoicing and display. 
The occasion was also made memorable by the 
death of Mr. Huskisson, a statesman most inte- 
rested in commercial matters, who was struck 
down by an engine and killed. It was about this 
time that Stephenson produced his prize locomo- 
tive, the Kocket, which could run thirty miles an 
hour. This speed was then considered wonderful ; 
but since that time further improvements have 
more than doubled the rate. 

The construction of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line was quickly followed by similar 
undertakings elsewhere, So that in the present 
day there is scarcely a district in the British Isles 
of any importance without its network of iron 
rails. At the close of the year 1882 the length 
of railways in the United Kingdom amounted to 
1 8,457 miles, and the money spent upon their con- 
struction has reached the sum of £768,000,000. 

At first the intention of the promoters of rail- 
ways was to carry goods only, but the public, who 
up to this time depended for conveyance on the 
stage-cosich and maxkeVe-omet:^ ^"wtt, soon began 
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to use the new system of travelling. Journeys 
which hitherto took days to accomplish could be 
completed in as many hours on the iron way. 
Travelling also became cheap as well as rapid, 
and within the reach of the poorest. Workmen 
thus found opportunities of taking their labour to 
the most profitable markets. 

The desire of travelling has, on account of its 
ease, increased among all classes, much to their 
profit both in mind and body. Increased know- 
ledge of men, places, and things has enlarged the 
popular mind, and removed many of the prejudices 
which were fostered in times when people rarely 
moved from the place of their birth. No doubt 
the general contentment of the nation, and its good 
sense in any crisis, are partly owing to the improved 
system of travelling. The income from passenger 
traffic during the year 1882 was £23,000,000, 
and of this sum third-class passengers contributed 
£16,000,000. 

Transit by sea has also improved as wonderfully 
as that on land. Since the first steamboat plied 
on the river Clyde, in Scotland, in 1811, the 
increase of such vessels has been most rapid, 
more especially during the present reign. In the 
last year of William IV. the number of such ships 
was 600 ; at the present time there are at least 
ten times as many. The earlier kind of steam- 
vessels were propeUed by paddles, but all modem 
seagoing ships use the screw. The first steamer 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean was the Siriua^ ^VjL^ 

T3 
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went from London, via Cork, to New York in 
1838. 

Postal Reform was another most important 
benefit conferred npon the nation, and indeed, 
npon the whole worid. This improvement was 
chiefly due to the railway and steamship systems. 
In the stage-coach days the postage of a letter 
fix)m London to a distance of seventy miles would 
cost eightpence ; for 400 miles the price was one 
shilling. For this sum only one sheet of letter- 
paper was allowed, and a charge was made upon 
each additional sheet. 

In consequence of the high price of postage, 
people were obliged to write as few letters as 
possible, or have recourse to tricks and stratagems 
in their communications. Letters were carried 
privately, but unlawfully, at a cheaper rate than 
the Government charge. Friends frequently agreed 
to place a mark of some special meaning on the 
outside of their letters, so that when the messenger 
delivered them, the receiver might reftise the letter 
after seeing the sign, and avoid payment of postage. 
Prepayment of postage by the sender was not then 
the rule, neither were postage stamps then invented. 

In 1837 a gentleman named Rowland Hill 
laid before the country a scheme of postal reform, 
by which letters might be despatched more fre- 
quently and speedily at a uniform rate for the 
whole kingdom. His plan met with much opposi- 
tion at first, but it was eventually accepted by the 
Gfovemment. It "was, \\i<ewSstfe> ftj^ift^ t« begin 
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the year 1840 with the new postal arrangement, 
by which letters weighing not more than half an 
ounce should be charged one penny for delivery 
in any part of the United Kingdom. The ex- 
periment proved so successful that it was soon 
adopted by other nations. 



DATE. 

Penny Poat introduced . 



UVUUAMY. 

MailwaySy steamships, and postal reform are some of the 
great features of social improvement in the reign of Victoria. 
The name of George Stephenson is associated with raihcaya, 
and that ofMowland Hill with postal reform. 



Z^-ao-ffio-tlan, moTing from place to place. 
lU'debf-ad fos'-ter-ed BtrRf-a-grems 

op-por-tu'-ni-tles paB'-asn-irar n'-ul-fonii 




LESSON LXIII. 
SOCIAL IMPROVEMENTS, ETC. — {continued). 

The Electric Telegraph was invented in the 
same year in which Hill suggested postal reform. 
The credit of this invention has been claimed by 
Messrs. Wheatstone and Cooke, in England, and by 
Professor Morse, in America ; but the former were 
the first to obtain a patent for its application. 

The changes wrought by the use of the electric 
telegraph have been marvellous. The most distant 
parts of the world have been brought into almost 
instantaneous communication with each other. 
Every important town in the British Isles is 
supplied several times a day with information 
from the furthest quarters of the globe. 

The quickness of such communication has been 
beneficial to the maintenance of peace between 
nations, because it has, by timely explanations, 
frequently prevented quarrels. T^ade and com- 
merce have also been greatly affected by it. 
Traders and merchants in former days remained 
a long time in ignorance of the state of distant 
and foreign markets. The telegraph has now 
removed all uncertainty about supply of produce 
and price of goods, and furnishes daily, and even 
hourly, reports of the chief markets of the world. 
-Another important advantage from such rapid 
communication to iVie i^xm^x, \svmsiax, and ship- 
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owner, is the forewarning of storms. Changes 
in the weather are hourly noted and forwarded by 
telegraph to certain centres, from which warnings 
of atmospheric disturbances denoting tempests are 
flashed from coast to coast. 

The Telephone, by which conversation can 
be carried on at a considerable distance, is a later 
discovery of the reign. 

The Lighting of towns and houses is an 
improvement which has added greatly to social 
and domestic comfort. At the beginning of the 
reign the public streets were lighted with oil- 
lamps, and assembly rooms and houses with wax 
or tallow candles. A change for the better was 
soon made by the manufacture of coal gas, which 
is now in common use even in towns of the 
smallest size. Gas-light, however, pales before 
the recent discovery of the electric light, which 
has already come largely into use. 

The Water Supply, from distant reservoirs, 
for domestic use, is an improvement that has told 
much upon the health and happiness of people. 
In former days the inhabitants of towns depended 
for drinking-water upon the springs or wells in 
their neighbourhood, from which they were obliged 
to fetch it themselves, or buy it from water-sellers, 
who carted it in immense barrels. The construc- 
tion of reservoirs has changed all this. Even 
small towns are now supplied with water by such 
means, and the poorest cottage enjoys the benefit 
of this wonderful improvement. 
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National Education has made most satis- 
factory progress during this reign. Previously the 
work of educating the poor was left to voluntary 
agency, chiefly in connection with the National 
Society and the British and Foreign School Society. 
The National Society, a Church institution sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions, assisted Church 
schools, that *on this account became commonly 
known as National Schools. Nearly every parish 
in England and Wales had its parochial or National 
school, so that the education of the poor was mainly 
the work of the Established Church. 

The British and Foreign School Society was 
unsectarian, and assisted sljhools of that character. 
It was chiefly supported by Dissenters, but its work 
was mainly confined to the towns. 

At that time there was no compulsory atten- 
dance of children, and no organized inspection of 
schools. Children, therefore, attended irregularly, 
and usually left at an early age, while a large 
proportion never attended at all. 

The attention of the Government was fijist 
drawn practically to this important matter in 
1834, when a sum of £20,000 was voted by the 
House of Commons in aid of Elementary Educa- 
tion, and expended through the two societies already 
mentioned. This grant was annually repeated, 
and spent through the same agencies, until 1839, 
when its distribution was transferred to a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, in whose hands it 
has been ever since. 
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Under the fostering care of the latter body, and 
aided by increasing annual grants, popular education 
made rapid progress. The practical management 
of the system was entrusted to the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Education, who 
was honoured with a place in the Ministry. 

In 1870 a. most important step in national 
education Avas taken in Parliament by the passing 
of an Act for the establishment of School Boards 
in towns and districts where they were desired 
by the ratepayers, or where school accommodation 
was deficient. This measure made provision for 
enforcing the attendance of children of a certain 
age, unless prevented by good cause. The ex- 
penses^ of Board schools in excess of the children's 
payments and the share of the Government grant 
were to be defrayed by a tax levied upon the rate- 
payers. The standard of education, the qualification 
of teachers, and the fitness of school buildings 
and appliances, are determined by the Education 
Department of the Government. The reign of 
Queen Victoria has, therefore, given to the country 
a truly national system of elementary education. 
The annual grant in 1883 for elementary school 
purposes was about £3,000,000, and the number 
of scholars in attendance was between three and 
four millions. 

Higher grade schools have also been improved 
during the same time. The old endowed grammar 
schools have been reformed by a commission aig- 
pointed for the purpose, ondL \Itife\x ^^^jsci^as^'s* 
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have been greatly extended. Public schools and 
colleges for the middle and upper classes have 
been established in different parts of the country, 
and public school companies have been formed to 
provide additional means of higher education in the 
great centres of population. The spread of educa- 
tion has led to an extension of university training. 
Previous to this reign there were four universities 
in England — Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Dur- 
ham, and of these the last two were only a few years 
old. Another university has been established at 
Manchester. The Welsh have shown a desire to 
have one for themselves ; and two colleges now in 
course of establishment, for North and South Wales 
respectively, may be regarded as a step towards 
such an institution. 

The establishment of free libraries open to every 
one has also greatly tended to increase a love of 
reading and to spread knowledge. 

Literature has grown with the spread of 
education. One of the great features of its growth 
is to be found in the character and number of our 
newspapers. Their leading articles, reviews of 
books, and letters from special correspondents, 
convey instruction of a very high kind, besides 
interesting the people in foreign affairs. So much 
have they developed that they have not only 
opened out a new profession for persons of educa- 
tion and talent, but also established a power, 
which, from its iiiftuence in poUtical questions, 
has been called t\\e¥o\\T\)[v'2*^V"5vXfc<il*0wb 
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Another important feature of modern literature 
is the periodical magazine. Previous to this reign 
such publications were few and expensive ; they 
can now be counted in scores, and the majority of 
them are cheap. Authors of high standing, and 
men possessed of special knowledge in either 
sacred or secular matters, use the magazine as a 
vehicle for giving amusement and instruction to 
the reading public. In the publication of books 
on all subjects the press has been wonderfully 
active. In the matter of books of instruction 
especially, the issue has been marvellous both in 
number and kind. At the accession of Queen 
Victoria, school-books of history, grammar, geo- 
graphy, ancient and modern languages, and arith- 
metic were few in number, defective in matter, 
and difficult to learn. Books on the same subjects 
are now innumerable, and designed to make the 
road of learning as pleasant and as easy as possible. 



Summary. 

The electric telegraph and the telephone have promoted 
trade and peace ly quickness of communication, A better 
water-supply has improved public health. The growth of 
national education is bringing the whole people gradually to a 
higher level of intelligence. The State first began to aid elemen- 
tary education with grants of money m 1834. A Committee 
of the Privy Council undertook educational work in 1839. 
School Boards were formed in 1870. 
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